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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

THOUGH the meeting of Parliament is now close at hand, 
the most contrary opinions continue to be expressed as to 
what Ministers will do in respect to the Reform question. 
On referring to journals which claim to be especially well 
informed as to the intentions and plans of the Conservative 
party, we find the same vague predictions on this subject that 
are also to be met with in the columns of the Liberal papers, 
We are gravely told that either Lord Derby's Government 
will or will not bring in a Reform bill ; but that, if it does, 
we may count upon its presenting a very considerable resem- 
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blance to the one introduced by Mr. Disraeli in 1859, For 
once the Queen’s Speech will possess some interest, It seems 
impossible that it should not contain at least some mention of 
the Reform question; but, whether it will recommend it 
in general terms to~- the consideration of the House, 
or will pledge the Government absolutely to the 
introduction of a bill, remains to be seen, One or 
two journals, not very Liberal nor yet very Conservative in 
tone, have hinted that it might be a good thing, considering 
the number of practical measures that are waiting to be 
passed, to postpone all consideration of the Reform question 
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for another year, This, it seems to us, would be the worst 
policy in the world. From those who, like Mr. Disraeli, 
desire to “ extend ” the suffrage without lowering it, to those 
who, like Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, are distinctly in favour of 
giving it to all who can write their names, and who, on being 
challenged to do so, can prove their ability to read, there is 
scarcely a man in the House of Commons who has not declared 
himself in favour of a Reform measure of some kind or other, 
The bill introduced last Session was the fifth that had been 
introduced since the year 1854, The Conservatives have 
shown themselves as ready to “patch the Constitution ” 
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as Liberals; the difference being that one party wishes 
to patch it with light blue, the others with blue and buff—if 
those respectable old colours are still acknowledged by the 
main body of the Liberal party, There must, of course, be a 
considerable difference between a reform bill drawn up by 
Mr, Disraeli and one drawn up by Mr. Gladstone ; and it has 
been said, with apparent justice, that the advocates of 
“lateral extension” wish to cast their nets in Conservative 
waters, while the chief thought of downward Reformers is to 
catch Liberals, In the bill of last Session an attempt was 
made to satisfy both parties—some of the clauses in it being 
derived from the Whig and Radical traditions of the last 
dozen years or so, while others were taken bodily from the 
Derby-Disraeli bill of 1859, The usual result followed. 
Both parties were dissatisfied; and if a comprehensive 
measure be proposed to the House now, we scarcely see 
what greater chance it will have of being accepted than 
it had last Session. It will be a great pity, however, if some- 
thing be not done to dispose, at least for a considerable time, 
of a question which has so long stopped the way. Even if 
Reform be a mere delusion, as many Conservatives and even 
one or two Liberals maintain, still all parties and sections of 
parties in the House have bad a share in raising this ghost, 
and all ought now to unite in an endeavour to lay it. 

From Paris the news once more reaches us that the Emperor 
has at last resolved in earnest to perform his celebrated feat 
of “crowning the edifice,” The time bas arrived for liberty, 
or “7a liberté,” as some Paris correspondents foolishly call it, 
to be reimported into France ; and the resignation of a whole 
batch of Ministers is explained by his Imperial Majesty's in- 
tention to introduce the principle of Ministerial responsibility, 
The atmosphere of French politics is so hazy that we will not 
even attempt this latest “mystery of Paris.” 

Another insurrection seems to be brewing in Spain. The 
Daily News has published a proclamation issued by a revo- 
lutionary junta which promises, when this next outbreak 
takes place, to make a clean sweep of the Bourbons and their 
adherents, Hitherto all the great political movements in 
Spain have been directed by military leaders. Narvaez, 
Espartero, O'Donnel, were all distinguished as Generals before 
they undertook to serve their country (after their own fashion) 
in the Cabinet. Manuel Concha, the late rival of O'Donnel, 
is a General ; so also is Prim, the head of the insurrection of 
last year, When Prim took up arms just a twelvemonth ago— 
issuing at the same time an unavailing invitation to the 
Spanish people to follow his example--he did not proclaim 
any fixed set of principles, He merely announced that he was 
ready to undertake the government of his country, and that 
it would be carried on under his direction very much better 
than it had been under that of O'Donnel or any of his 
predecessors. Unfortunately, in the country of Queen 
Isabella it is easy at any time to prove that 
the existing Ministry has misconducted itself in a variety 
of ways. Constitutionalism would seem to have been 
introduced into Spain for the express purpose of bringing 
that form of government into contempt, Minister succeeds 
Minister—that is to say, General succeeds General—and, 
under whatever political colours they may govern, all succeed 
alike in discontenting the country, This is not wonderful, 
considering, as we were before observing, that all the Spanish 
political chiefs come from the army—about the worst political 
school that can possibly be imagined. We can quite believe, 
as the members of the secret junta assert in their recently- 
issued manifesto, that many patriotic Spaniards are con- 
vinced of the necessity of a fundamental change—dangerous 
as fundamental changes invariably are. Indeed, in a country 
where the aristocracy has lost all power and prestige, where 
there is no important middle class to take its place, and 
where all moral as well as physical force—the one being but 
the shadow of the other—resides in the army, it is difficult to 
understand how any movement deserving the name of 
national can take place at all, However, some new sort of 
disturbance is evidently meditated at Madrid; and the well- 
written document issued by the insurrectionary body who are 
preparing it does not point to any particular General as the 
destined saviour of his country. Spain has been so often 
saved by Generals, that it would at least be interesting to see 
what good a revolution directed by civilians could do for her. 


THE LATE CATASTROPHE iN RECENT’S PARK. 


THE OCCURRENCE, 
By few events has public feeling in London been so 
mournful 
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either yielding to advice, or themselves remarking ugly symptoms, 
withdrew to terra firma, A body of persons, however, commonly 
estimated at 300, and in no quarter at less than 150, was actually 
upon the ice when it gave way, a few minutes after four o'clock. 
Unlike ordinary fractures, it was not first a hole at one particular 

int, enlarged by the struggles of those in the water, and the rush- 

g to and fro of others as yet free from immersion, nor was it one 
longitudinal crack. Over an area of several hundred feet the ice 
seemed all to give way together, At one and the same moment the 
whole of the moving over this extensive field found them- 
selves struggling for life, literally without a resting-place for the 
soles of their feet. J 

Bystanders declare that it was impossible for a moment to believe 
that the occurrence could be real—that it was not the result of some 
optical illusion. The change, as by magic, from high spirits, healthy 
exercise, and hearty enjoyment, to disaster, despair, and death was 
too horrible, too crushing for the mind to take in at once, It was 
not till the wild cry for “ Help!” rose from those who were slipping 
inch by inch to the grave that men roused themselves to the exertions 
which the extremity demanded. What means of affording help 
were within their reach? Few, indeed; for appliances that may 
meet every requirement of half a dozen cases are valueless where 
the cases must be counted by hundreds, It is said by some that the 
society’s rope had been cut, because it interfered with a slide, and 
that time had to be lost in knotting it when it was most 
required; by others, that icular icemen did not venture 
into the water. The society allege that their men were 
steady and sober, and that a trained hand could do more 
by staying on the bank and throwing ropes judiciously 
for others to pull than by plunging in to the assistance of an indi- 
vidual struggling. Certain it is that the spectacle was appalling ; 
not in twos or threes, but by dozens and twenties, human figures 
were struggling in every posture. Some tried to swim in the frozen 
water; some lay on their chests upon the ice ; some were clutching 
at floating fragments, Of others, only the hands or arms, waving 
pg i were to be seen above the surface. Many of the bystanders 
did their duty nobiy, rushing into the pulpy, numbing mass of ice 
and water to the reacue of those who were nearest shore, Several 
instances of peculiar bravery of this kind are recorded ; and that the 
service was not without its dangers may be inferred from the fact 
that one of the cases needing most careful attention in the infirmary 
of the workhouse was a lad named Kane, who had previously been 
instrumental in saving two lives. It happened most opportunely 
that at the very moment the alarm was given one hundred men of the 
D division of police were returning from a special church service at 
Marylebone, and were at once draughted to the spot where their 
services were so much needed, 

How terribly excited the epectators became by the scene may be 
gathered from the circumstance that in their eagerness to find any- 
thing which the drowning might cling to, at much personal risk a 
large branch of a tree was torn down and flung as far as possible 
across the water, The pleasure-boats at the upper end of the lake 
were thought of as a means of rescue, and proved happily instra- 
mental in saving several lives ; but a passage through the ice had to 
be broken for them before they could approach the spot, and this, of 
course, was a work of time. ‘The usual oars were valueless for any 
purpose except to be pushed along as spars to catch at, 

SCENE AT MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, 


So much has been said from time to time, and especially of late, 
on the subject of workhouse mismanagement, that it is a gratifica- 
tion to fin pre 8 tales te 0 Se ee ee ee 
can be pointed out in which one of these institutions was fully up 
to its work. Mr. Douglas, the master of the Marylebone, Work- 
house, happening to be in Regent's Park at the time the accident 
occurred, perceived that from its dimensions the hospital marquee 
and staff of the Royal Humane ar oe be overwhelmed, and 
accordingly communicated with Mr. Obree, the surgeon, and with 
the superintendent of police, undertaking that if sufferers as 

were brought to land were wrapped in blankets, put 

into cabs, and sent down to the Marylebone Workhouse, 
which lies close to York-gate, all the resources of that 
establishment should be available for their succour. Dr, Randall 
and Mr. Fuller, being instantly communicated with, had beds pre- 
at the workhouse and the staff of nurses in waiting, so that 
mediately the patients arrived they were attended with prompti- 
tude and skill. The master and matron, the doctors, and other 
Officials of the workhouse have received the thanks both of the 
guardians and of the Poor-Law Board for their services. It 
was remarked as a singular feature in ali the worst cases, that 
instead of the ordinary symptoms of persons recovering from 
drowning, the patients were delirious, and in some instances 
violently so, requiring to be held down in bed. One lad fancied that 
he was canaat in a swimming-match with a companion, and kept 
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could have occurred. The ice was frozen hard and thick—so 
obstinate, in fact, was its resistance that fifteen, sometimes twenty, 
Sonar teal work was requisite with tools suitable for the purpose 
before a narrow passage could be made allowing a boat to advance 
ita own length. Seven boats, punts, or skiffs, were eng ed during 


the day at the ion of the lake where it was believed that the 
majority had f in, and it was as much asthe men in them could 
do to make and keep sufficient openings clear for the purpose of 


using the drags. Along the edges of the lake others co-operated by 
pares and breaking pees of & as far out as they could reach, or 
by floating away fragments from the tracks and narrow canals left 


by the of the boats. Lying upon the hard frozen ground, 
such pieces of ice looked like heavy stones; and many of 
the 8 sighed as they reflected that the same power 


of resistance to the search put forth by the ice of to- 
day in the ice of y | ae have rendered the search 
unn . Looking closely at the surface, traces of the previous 
day's catastrophe were discernible, Great flaws and scars in the 
surface, knit together by fresh ice, indicated, like badly healed 
wounds, that there must have been some violent disruption of the 
surface, and the ice iteelf preserved some records of its own treachery 
in the hats and oranges, and in one part a lady’s muff, which, once 
afloat, were now congealed with the solid mass, Up to nine or ten 
o'clock, with the exception of the police, Humane Society men, &c., 
the inclosure was left to its legitimate rg yee the outside public 
taking its stand on the elevated ridge at the north-east side of the 
lake. After that hour, however, the mass of people outside the 
railings, becoming excited by the fact that bodies were being found 
in such numbers, clambered over the barriers, and even invaded, on 
the other side of the water, the private grounds attached to the 
Holme. At one or two o'clock on every side of the lake there was a 
wall of human faces and figures, in some places six, in others 
twenty, deep. Many of these were watching with an interest 
only too real the progress of the search, but the vast majority 
unmistakably belonged to the class for which “rough” has 
become the accepted designation. The air seems to carry 
to this class, as it does to birds of particular habits, the 
scent of blood. A dreadful accident happens one day, and 
the next there they are in thousands gazing upon the victims, 
It is only fair towards the men themselves to say that, as a rule, 
they seemed touched and softened by the magni‘ude and character 
of the calamity, and that comparatively few remarks unworthy of 
the place, or of the scene, were indulged in. But there they were, 
following the instincts of their tribe. In the face of a biting wind, 
and occasionally of thin drifts of snow, they kept their ground for 
hours, watching with an interest that never slackened that solemn 
quarrying of the ice with hatchet, pickaxe, stone-hammer, and 
mallet, and the still more dreadful feeling along the bottom for 
something that, when it was found, came up stark and stiff. As 
often as one of these shapeless masses, more like trunks of trees than 
anything else, rose to the side of the boat, and was tenderly lifted 
in, that ghastly sound which is not a sob, nor a gasp, nor a groan, 
nor a yell, but a compound of all four, the cry of the British mob, 
went up in the air, Many times, too many times, this cry was 
heard during the day. Strong men and little boys—the artisan, 
the itinerant fruit-vender, and the poor little Blue-coat boy—were 
fished up one after the other by those awful hooks, As soon as 
they were landed they were laid upon the grass to be identified ; if 
not recognised within a certain time, or, indeed, whether or not, 
they were carried off on stretchers to be added to the lamentable 
total at the Marylebone Workhouse. 

Day after day the process of eearching the ornamental water in 
Regent’s Park continued ; and, judging from the number of spec- 
tators present, especially on Sunday afternoon, the late calamity 
must have excited very widespread interest. Every position from 
which a view of the operations upon the lake could be obtained was 
crowded with lookers-on, who, in reaching the islands and other 
prominent points, betrayed their usual indifference to risk. The 
police and icemen warned them as long as warning seemed of the 
slightest avail, and then lay by for a time and waited the result. 
Those who had reached solid ground there was little use in disturb- 
ing ; but hundreds of men and lads, not content with quietly looking 
on, engaged in skating and sliding close to the points where the 
drags were at work, and the ice was actually being broken and 
pulled to shore, The secretary and several members of the com- 
mittee of the Humane Society at once went upon the ice, and, by 
dint of expostulations and remonstrances, induced the majority of 
those present to quit a position so full of danger, Numbers, how- 
ever, chiefly lads, proved refractory, and had to be cleared off by a 
concerted movement of the police and park-keepere, who succeeded 
for the remainder of the day in keeping the ice clear, In running 
off to avoid the keepers, six lads fell in near the side, and their well- 
merited ducking obtained for them! little commiseration from the 
spectators, 

SEARCH BY DIVING, 


any want of acquaintance with the name of the gentleman by whom 
the generous was made, But all who busy themselves in the 
construction of bridges, docks, or other works under water know 
Heinke’s diving-apparatus as a name of power, With its aid mails 
and cargo were recovered from the wreck of the Colombo just as 
easily as watches were lately picked ont of the Thames near Black- 
friars e. From the mail-room of the Malabar, sunk off Point 
de Galle, £2 veage Abe procured by 4 ip me eh feat in 
accomplishing w it was necessary to cu ugh half-inch iron 
Pe 2 8 oe . 

There is always great curiosity to see a diver dreas, and, as from 
the nature of things his toilet in Regent’s Park was performed 
somewhat publicly, a ahort description may be interesting of the 
means which enable one man to sustain life and walk about for 
with comparative ease in the same sheet of water and at a 
temperature to that which in a few minutes proved fatal to 

of his fellow-creatures, The diver first removed his shoes, 
then drew on two pairs of long white woollen stockings reachin 
ly to his hips, and pulled a thick shirt of corresponding materi 

shoulders and all his ordinary clothes Flannel knee- 
eck other garments comfortably together; and the 
addition of a red nightcap doubled completed the 


man; the upper, of course, 
. case oe non = » sack, and what 
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are a number of brass a, Ae ged bee poms the ea of senews, 
ane ae shaped shoulders, and eventuall uirass, 
about half the ig, Pega front, of those in pom Nao the 
cuirass closes in the whole of the upper 
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ns from entering at those 
extremities, In the — day the difficulty is Sarmounted by termi- 
nating the sleeves of the diving-dress with stout cuffs of vuicanised 
ae tapered nearly to a point. It requires the violent 

of two men, an assistant pulling open the cuff, and the 
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wearer thrusting his arm forward as if he were delivering a knock- 
down blow, before the hands can be got through, one at atime. A 
belt round the waist with a stout knife in a leather sheath, a line 
to attach to the ladder when he goes down, that he 
may know the point from which he started, and so calculate the 
distance traversed, two 50lb, weights fastened to his shoulders, 
another line looped round his body and called “the life-line,” with 
which to signal to those above, or, in case of urgent need, to be 

ed up by, and the diver’s equipment is complete in all essentials 
wiped ill the last moment the glass plate in front of his mouth 
is not inserted, and the pemping-eppecetal must be in regular action 
before this is screwed home. Then the diver steps on to his ladder, 
one of his comrades surveys him from head to heel tosee that all is 
right, gives him a friendly tap of dismissal on the helmet—a piece of 
diving freemasonry never omitted—and down he goes. Nothing but 
a faint sighing noise has been heard from the air-pump till the 
helmet reaches the surface of the water, and then a rush and bub- 
bling strikes the ear, and the surface of the water in a limited circle 
leaps and dances as if some fish were sporting about 
near the top of the water. The helmet, at first as bright 
a3 silver, seems as it sinks to become oxydised, and grows 
darker and darker in colour till it gradually recedes from 
sight altogether. Wherever the surface of the water was 
not covered with ice the track of the diver could be traced 
by the bubbling, and even where the ice was thin the air could 
be seen endeavouring to escape in large milk-white globules. As 
the man plodded about, now with his helmet close to or above 
the surface, and now, from the length of line paid out, 
evidently down in holes 16ft, or 17ft. in depth, and at a 
distance of 40ft. or 50ft, from the punt, some un- 
easiness was felt by many persons on his account, remembering that 
with all his harness on he carried close on 200 1b. weight, that 
the bottom of the lake was overlaid with thick, soft mud. It was 
explained, however, that the diver had at his command three modes 
of escape from any difficulty down below. He could either close the 
valve and he would float, cut off the weights and he would float, or 
he could signal to those above to pull him up by the life-line, There 
were three divers in Regent’s Park on Sunday and the day 
before, who each went down in turn, remaining w from twelve 
to twenty-five minutes at a time, and in the first instance 
explored thoroughly that portion of the ornamental water 
where the great mass of persons was seen to go down, The 
result of their investigations showed the care with which 
this spot had been swept by the drags, not a single body 
being recovered by the divers. On the other hand, the minute- 
ness of the search made by these men themselves was proved by 
their bringing up hatchets, hammers, a large wooden mallet, and a 
piece of iron wire dropped out of different boats in the course of the 
previous day’s ice- g. They also found at some distance from 
each other two pairs of skates, perfectly new, and strapped to- 
gether, suggesting that the owners had dropped them in running 
away. The divers were, of course, anxiously questioned as to the 
state of things below. They described the bottom as composed of 
soft, yielding, black mud—as, indeed, was plainly to be seen from 
their boots and clothing when they came to the surface—and into 
this they generally sank to their knees, and sometimes considerably 
deeper. cept where the water was very shallow, they could see 
nothing—“ it was like being in a dark room ;” but the men did not 
complain of the temperature. In fact, on coming to the surface, and 
being ex while resting for a few minutes to the cutting north- 
east wind, one of them told his companions to “Screw him up again, 
and let him be off, for it was warmer down below.” They all com- 
plained at first of their hands being cold, though these were pro- 
tected by waterproof gloves, but said that the feeling wore off with 
the exercise, 

EMPTYING THE LAKE, 

On Wednesday morning the authorities took into their own hands 
the clearing away of the incumbrances from the surface of the 
Broad Water. Several park-keepers and others in boats were em- 
ployed in breaking up the ice, and this, as it drifted ashore, was 
stacked away by a hundred men Sy mea by the park superin- 

y direction of Lord John Manners. The amount 
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of making ae similar to those effected in St. James's 
Park. Meanwhile, the divers carefully explored the water a gm | 
the Holme grounds, and that part lying north of the small islan 
and Mr. Burton’s property, but did not succeed in recovering any- 
thing from the bottom. So convinced was one gentleman of 
safety of Mr, Heinke’s apparatus that, having only seen it the day 
before, he put it on and went down experimentally. The fishermen’s 
nets were used, but without bringing up anything more than a 
ee of remarkably fine carp, which were immediately restored to 
the ee 

Ensign R. E. Scott, of the 20th Middiesex Rifles, who was one of 
those who lost his life in the accident of Tuesday week, was buried 
with military honours on Tuesday afterncon, Representatives of 
various metropolitan volunteer corps attended, aa did a large number 
of clerks from the railway clearing house, in which the deceased 
gentleman held an appointment, 


SALE OF PRIOR PARK, NEAR BATH.—Prior Park, near Bath, is about 
to be purchased by the Duchess of Leeds and Lady Herbert of Lea, both of 
whom are converts to Romanism, The building was originally built by 
Ralph Allen, the Squire Aillworthy in Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” and was of 
Bath stone, It was here that Pope wrote his “ Easay on Man.” Early in 
the present century Prior a Fe into the hands of Roman Catholics, 
who dedicated it to St. Peter St. Paul, and used it as a sort of college, 
When in their hands half of the building was en fire, and has 
never since been rebuilt. The next tenant was Mr, T » who married 
a sister of the late Earl of Gainsorough, who was a Dissenter, In the mean- 
time the owner of Prior Park, who was a Roman Catholic, died, leaving the 
estate to his Church; but, his will being set aside by the Statute of 
Mortmain, the sons of the testator, who were Anglicans, did not carry out 
the wishes of their father, It is from these two sons that the noble ladies, 
each of whom has given £10,000 for the purpose, are going to purchase the 
estate. 

A BISHOPESS IN FULL PANOPLY.—Mrs. Proudie always went to church 
on Sunday evenings, making a point of hearing three services and three 
sermons every Sunday of her life. On week-days she seldom heard any, 
having an idea that week- services were an invention of the High 
Church enemy, and that they id therefore be vehementiy discouraged, 
Services on saints’ days she regarded as rank Papacy, and had been 
known to accuse a clergyman’s wife, to her face, of fdolatry, because 
the poor lady had dated a letter 8t. John’s Eve, Mr. Thumbie, on this 
Sunday evening, was successful in finding the Bishop at home and 
alone, but he was not lucky enough to get away before Mrs.- Prondie 
returned, The Bishop, perhaps, thought that the story of the failure 
had better reach his wife's ears from Mr. Thumbie’s lips than from bis 
own. ‘ Well, Mr. Thumble,” said Mrs. Proudie, walking into the 
study, armed in her full Sunday-evening winter panoply, in which she 
had just descended from her carriage. The church which Mrs. Proudie 
attended in the evening was nearly half a mile from the palace, and the 
coachman and groom never got a holiday on Sunday night. She was 
gorgeous in a dark-brown silk dress of awful stiffness and terrible dimen- 
sions ; and on her shoulders she wore a short cloak of velvet and fur, very 
handsome withal, but so swelling in its proportions on all sides as neces- 
sarily to create more of dismay than of admiration in the mind of any 
ordinary man, And her bonnet was a monstrous helmet with the beaver 
up, displaying the awful face of the warrior, always ready for combat, and 
careless to guard itself from attack. The large contorted bows which she 
bore were as a grisly crest upon her casque—beautiful, doubtless, bat 
Majestic and fear-compelling. In ker hand she carried her armour all 
complete— & prayer-book, & bible, and a book of hymns. These the footman 
had brought for her to the study door, but she had thought fit to enter her 
husband's room with them in her own custedy.— Zhe Last Chronicle of 
Baise,” No.7. By Anthony Troilope. 
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Foreign Jutelligence. 
FRANCE. 
There has been a reconstruction of the French Ministry, con- 
uent upon Constitutional changes. All the Ministers placed their 

resignations in the hands of the Emperor on Saturday. M. Rouher 
retains his functions as Minister of State, and is, moreover, appointed 
Minister of Finance, in place of M. Fould, whose resignation is 
accepted, Marshal Niel is appointed Minister of War. Admiral 
Rigauld de Genouilly is named Minister of Marine, and M. de 
Forcade la uette Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public 
Works. M. Béhic, who held the latter post, has been made Senator 
and Grand Cross of the ion of Honour, The Emperor has not 
accepted the resignation of the Ministers of State, Justice, the 
Imperial Household, Public Instruction, Interior, or Foreign Affairs, 
nor that of the Minister President of the Council of State; and 
these Ministers, therefore, retain their respective portfolios. 

The minds of all in Pari:, and indeed throughout France, are 
occupied in examining and discussing the scope and value of the 
new reforms; and, according to the observations of Paris corre- 

ents, eral verdict passed upon them is one of con- 
lemnation, “ tt extenuating circumstances,” The abolition 
of the debate on the Address, and the selection of men as Ministers 
to carry out these reforms who are notorious for their opposition to 
everything that is liberal in government, gives rise to distrust and 
suspicion, In seemin .” to the expreszed dissatisfaction with 
the suppression of lebate on the Address, the Moniteur of 
Monday says:—-“ The Government is strongly desirous of sub- 
mitting to the appreciation of the — bodies of the S:ate the 
motives which determine its conduct in foreign policy, The sup- 
pression of the debate on the Address will not delay explanations, 
since the Government has decided to accept from the opening of the 
Session questions upon foreign affairs.” 


SPAIN. 

The following picture of affairs in Spain is given by a Madrid 
correspondent :— 

This capital would ta great change in its physiognom 
who here not seen it within the last two amie “x vase pe bony 
espionage is carried on everywhere, and especially st the places of public 
resort. In my last letter I informed you that a secret junta had been 
established in Madrid, and that it had issued an incendiary proclamation to 
the people. Two clandestine newspapers have made their appearance 
since—the Alerta and the Retamporgo (the Lightning), Both of them pro- 
claim the downfall of the Bourbons and the advent of the national 
sovereignty. The second print upholds, besides, the alliance of the Pro- 
gressistas with the Liberal party. ‘To prevent as much as possible the 
circulation of the proclamation and of the two clandestine papers, the 
Government has ordered all the proprietors of hotels, coffee-houses, and 
restaurants to strictly follow the following instructions, under pain of the 
the severest penalties :—As soon as the lady at the counter sees someone 
reading a letter, a newspaper, or any document, she is to go straight to the 
custemer and request him to show her what he is reading. If the Govern- 
ment is concerned in any way in the document, she is to make a sign to 
the proprietor, who will detain the customer while his wife is calling in a 
police agent! 

In fact, the Government reigns only by terror, and both the Queen and 
her Ministers have burnt their ships, as to the Moderate Liberal and Consti- 
— —_ her Coase gichcelly sapeag 67 Ba longer, Both the Crown 
an e Government must s! yy or rough the reaction 
solutism they have revived. . a 

The Minister of Justice has just removed from active service the two 
Judges of Caniza and Candta, and it seems that his Excellency will take 
more steps in the same direction. This violalion of the rights of the 


moeeerene = in Spain the Judges are appointed for life—is almost t 
precedent in the history of Spain. —— 


I learn that the Government intends to summon General O'Donnell to 
return forthwith to Spain. I am even told that the order to that effect has 
been sent to Paris, but that the Spanish Legation has been unable to serve 
the said summons, because the Marshal is nowhere to be found. You see 
that the Duke of Tetuan, who was only yesterday, so to aay, the bitterest 
enemy of General Prim, is now treated on the same footing with his 
adversary by Marshal Narvaez, who seems bent upon revonciling the 
extreme faction with the Moderate party. Indeed, it is said that the re- 
conciliation is already an accomplished fact, and that a rising is to 
take place through the whole country a few days bufore the elections, 
which are to take place on the 16th of March next. However, direct 
information from France leads me to think that the Alliance of the 
Moderate Party with the Lary Bs Action, having Prim and Olozaga at its 
head, is premature, and that O’Donnell recommends his friends to wait a 
little longer before coming to a resolution, 


ITALY. 

Signor Scialoja has now laid before the Italian Chambers bis 
complete financial statement. With reference to the means of 
covering the deficit of 185,000,000 lire, the Minister proposed to 
effect a saving of 85,000,000 lire by various financial modifications 
and a reorganisation of the system of taxation. One of these 
measures of financial reform would be to intrust the payment of 
State pensions to the Bank of Deposits, which would result in a 
saving to the Tressury of 17,000,000 lire; while a reform of the 
registry tax will effect a reduction of 16,000,000 lire, The Minister 
would propose a scheme for reforming the tax on landed and 
movable property, and would shortly introduce a biil for taxing 
certain manufactures, which will yield a revenue of from 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 lire, Another 30,000,000 lire would be produced by 
taxing mills, Scialoja then adverted to the progressive 
increase of the public revenue and the gradual decrease of the ex- 
penciture, which decrease will amount to 60,000,000 lire in 1880, 

which period he showed that the revenue and expenditure of the 
State will be in equilibrium, At present the Minister declared it to 
be necessary to have recourse to extraordinary means to make up 
the deficit of 100,000,000 lire still remaining, after covering 
85,000,000 lire by the above-mentioned financial reforms, He 
pointed out that a loan would be impossible under present circum- 
stances, and that the Government must therefore have recourse to the 
ecclesiastical property, Respecting the relations between the State 
and the Church, Signor Scialoja stated that they would be modified in 
such a manner as to restore full liberty to the Church and settle the 
} marae of the ecclesiastical property, A bill would be brought 

ward taxing the ecclesiastical property to the amount of 
600,000,000 lire, which would suffice to cover the annual deficit until 
the period at which a financial equilibrium should be established, 
The Minister trusted that the clergy would receive this echeme 
favourably, and ‘that, in entering within the pale of the common 
law, all pending questions between Church and State would be 


PRUSSIA. 

‘The festival in celebration of the coronation took place on Sunday. 
After the announcement of the names of those upon whom orders 
had been conferred the King attended Divine service, and subse- 
quently gave a state dinner, at which his Majesty proposed a toast 
to ‘The Army and the Entire Fatherland.” The King has since 


been unwell. 
The Plenipotentiaries of the North German States at the Con- 
fere which are being held in Berlin, signed the Federal Treaty 


on Monday, 
BAVARIA. 

In Saturday's sitting of the Chamber of Deputies Prince Hohen- 
lohe explained the programme of the new Ministry, which, he de- 
clared, does not propose the formation of a South-Western Con- 
federacy under influence of a foreign Power, nor a Southern 
Confederacy under Austria. On the contrary, the programme of the 
Government aims at close union with Prussia, constitutional alliance 
with the other German States, with full reservation of the sovereign 
rights of Bavaria, and the creation of a strength that shall command 
respect by means of reforms in the army and the development of the 
liberties of the country, 


AUSTRIA. 

The Emperor has addressed an autograph letter to Count von 
Larisch, relieving him, at his own request, of his functions as Minister 
of Finance and conferring upon him the grand cross of the Order 
of Leopold. Baron von Beke, Under-Secretary of State, is pro- 
visionally intrusted with the direction of the Ministry of Fmance. 

1t is believed that, whether an understanding be effected between 


Austria and Hungary or not, the Hungarian Diet will shortly be pro- 
rogued, In the event of an understanding being arrived at, the pre- 
liminary arragements of the Hungarian Ministry, which would then 
be appointed, would involve the prorogation of the Diet, and a pro- 
rogation would be equally necessitated by the establishment of a 
provisorium in case the efforts to bring about an agreement should 
prove unsuccessful, 

Count Andrassy has declared himself willing to undertake the 
formation of a Hungarian Ministry. His programme is identical 
with that embodied in the propositions made by the Committee of 
Fifteen relative to the future relations between Austria and Hungary, 
with the additional demand that the Imperial patent upon the re- 
organisation of the army be withdrawn. It appears that the 
Austrian Government wili make its definitive resolution dependent 
upon the vote of the Committee of Sixty-seven; but it is con- 
sidered probable that the wisl- of Hungary will be attended to, 


RUSSIA. 

Prince Gortechakoff has addressed a circular to the Russian repre- 
sentatives containing an answer to the recent Papal documents as 
to the persecution of Catholics by Russia. Prince Gortschakoff 
denies the charges, and says that the initiative in the rupture 
between Rome and Russia was taken by the former. 


THE CANDIAN INSURRECTION. 

Tntelligence from Candia, viii Athens, announces that Mustapha 
Pacha was preparing to attack Sphakia on the side of Askyfos and 
from the sea. The Cretan General Assembly had forwarded an 
address to the Powers requesting them to send an agent to the 
island in order to judge of its unhappy condition, and to protect the 
inhabitants, who desired annexation to Greece. Advices from 
Candia through Greek sources state that the insurgents had been 
victorious in an engagement with 5000 Turks near Heraclium. They 
had also prevented the disembarkation of Turkish troops at Sphakia 
and Selino. The same advices confirm a report that a Turkish frigate 
had opened fire upon some Cretan families who were waiting to be 
taken off the island by a foreign vessel, 


SWEDEN. 

The Swedish Chambers were opened on Saturday. The Speech 
from the Throne indicated a strong desire for internal progress and 
external peace, and repudiated any desire of aggression by asserting 
that the present pak wore of Sweden are her natural frontiers. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

At last we have from America such information as enables us to 
form a distinct idea of what has been done and what is proposed 
to be done towards the impeachment of the President. Tt turns 
out that the President’s veto of the Negro Suffrage Bill had nothing 
to do with the impeachment; for, in caucus, several days before the 
veto message was received, his opponents had determined to arraign 
him ; and the requisite order was made by the House of Representa- 
tives, on the morning of the 7th inst., before Mr. Johnson's written 
objections to the Negro Suffrage Bill had reached the Senate, to 
which ber d were addressed, The two Houses of Congress met, after 
their holiday recess, on Monday morning, the 7th of this month; 
but on the previous Saturday night the members of the dominant 
majority had held their caucus for the pu of determining the 
question of impeachment. It is apparent from the published proceed- 
ings of the meeting that the difficulties in the way of conducting the 
joes gy saan to a successful issue during the present Congress were 

‘ound insuperable. Although the famous Radical leader, Mr, 
Stevens, was dis to make light of the obstacles, Mr. Bingham, 
of Ohio, demonstrated that the attempt must inevitably fail. The 
caucus yielded to the views of Mr. Bingham, and resolved that it 
would be futile to commence the impeachment at that time with the 
view of continuing it ia the next Congress, The members were in- 
fluenced by the fact that, as one third of the present Senate 
must goout on March 4, the next Senate would be a tribunal 
essentially different from the present, and would be compelled to 
commence de novo. The final conclusion was, that Mr, Ashley, 
of Ohio, should move the resolutions on Monday morning ; that 
they should be adopted and referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
which should prepare all the prelimioary measures and submit its 
conclusions to the caucus before reporting them to the House, and 
that the caucus should then decide what must next be done, This 
method of proceeding was adopted by a large majority, and was 
carried by the vote of the Houge on Monday morning. The Judiciary 
Committee are now engaged in taking testimony and in preparicg 
the articles ; and it is conceded on all hands that during the present 
Session no attempt will be made to arraign Mr, Johnson. 

The President had vetoed the District of Columbia Impartial 
Suffrage Bill, which both Houses subsequently passed over the veto. 

We have a short but important announcement through the 
Atlantic Cable—namely, that on Friday week the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that the test oath (enacted by Congress) 
is unconstitutional, This is a great blow to the Radical party. 

A strong movement had begun in Illinois, participated in by 
moderate Republicans and Democrats, for the nomination of General 
Grant for the presidency in 1868. General Grant is a native of 
Illinois, and is at present the most popular man whoze name is 
mentioned for the next presidency. P 


MEXICO, 

The accounts from Mexico give anything but a cheerful view of 
the prospects of the country. One party is warring against another, 
and no one seems able to gain any decided advantage. Fighting is 

from various quarters, not only between the Imperialists 
and the Republicans, but among different factions of the latter 
themselves. Ortega, who claims the presidency in: preference to 
Juarez, is said to be gaining adherents, . 

General Bazaine is stated to have informed the troops under his 
command that those who are desirous of enlisting inthe service of 
the Emperor Maximilian are at liberty to do so, 


THE AZTECS.—Few can have read without regret, if not disgust, of the 
* marriage of the Aztecs.” To perpetuate a race of such unhappy deformi- 
ties would be a misfortune. They are neither more nor less than diminutive 
idiots. The bird-like features which made them noticeable are quite cha- 
racteristic of one group of idiots—namely, those with fairly-developed cere- 
bella, but very diminutive cerebra, The idiots with less imperfect cerebra 
lose this striking peculiarity of profile. Those, of course, who are hydro- 
cephalic (as many are) have no trace of it. All the idiots with diminutive 
brains are under the normal stature, but they present many degrees of this 
want of development of the body. The “ Aztecs” are remarkable as sug- 
geating the culmination of idiocy with dwarfism, In the Royal Society's 
volume of Zransactions for 1863 will be found a valuable paper by Mr, 
Marshail, of University College Hospital, giving an account of the brain of 
a microcephalic idiot who died about the time when the * Aztecs” were 
exhibited, and whose features are particularly described as “ resembliag 
those of the male Aztec ;"" but be had a white skin, and was less nimble. 
He died in Hanwell.— British Medical Journal, 

THE WORKING CLASSES AND RELIGIOUS ENSTITUTIONS.—On Monday 
afternoon and evening a conference of persons connected with various 
Christian churches, «nd @ large number of the representative workmen of 
London, was heid at the London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill, for the purpose 
of discussing the reasons why so large a proportion of the skilled artisans 
refrain from attendance at the recognise places of public worship, either 
belonging to the Established Church or to Nonconformists. Among other per- 
sons present were Mr. A, Kinnaird, M.P., Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., the Rev. Canon 
Miller, Rev. R. Maguire, Rev. Henry Solly, Rev. Mr. Killick, Rev, Newman 
Hall, Rev. Mr. Maurice, Rev. Mr, Neville, Mr. J. M, Ludson, Mr. J. 
M’Gregor, Mr. George Potter, and a large number of workmen of various 
opinions, who had all been invited by ticket. Altogether about 300 persons 
were present, The Rev. BE. Miall ocenpied the chair, and the Rey. Mr. 
White and Mr. C. Miall acted as secretaries, Atter an introductory address 
from the chair, in which all present were invited to express their feelings 
and opinions without reserve, the discussion was opened at three o'clock, each 
speaker being allowed ten minutes, and concluded at ten p.m., balf an hour 
having been allowed for refreshment, About twenty working men spoke, and 
the main reason assigned by them for the alienationof the working clurses from 
the religious institutions of the country was the general want of sympathy 


on the part of the clergy with the efforts of the working men to improve 
their social and political condition, The conference wes brought to a close 
without any formal resolution being passed ; but the chairman said, on the 
part of thoss who hed called the confecence, that they were much pleased 


with its results and the expianations which had taken place, 
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DREADFUL SHIPWRECK.—LOSS OF A LIFE-BOAT 
MANNED BY ENGLISHMEN OFF CALAIS. 

A HEARTRENDING scene occurred the evening of the 17th inst., 
near the entrance of Calais harbour, by which a vessel was 
totally lost with all hands, as well as several English seamen who 
volunteered to go off to the wreck in the life-boat. The night, 
though very stormy—a furious gale was blowing from the north, 
and the whole line of coast was lashed with a terrible heavy sea— 
was clear and fine, and the moon shone very bright. About five 
o’clock a cry ran along the harbour that a ship had run ashore near 
the west pier, and the crew were lashed in the rigging. Captain 
Wale, of the General Steam Navigation Company's steamer Triton, 
which was de- 
tained in the 
harbour in con- 

uence of the 

weather, 
with his crew 
proceeded to the 
pier head, and 
were followed by 
the crew of the 
Pioneer (Dover) 
steamer, and 
some bene 
to other Englis 
ships in the har- 
bour, On reach- 
ing the end of 
the pier, the 
wreck was found 
to be about 260 
ards distant. 

he vessel proved 
= be ~*~ Trois 

urs, tain 
Chauvelon, of St. 

Nazaire, from 
Rotterdam, laden 
with a cargo of 
manganese. The 
cries of her crew 
for help could be 
plainly heard on 
Engl” people 

nglis! ple 
chal os pur 
fellows by the 
assurance that 
assistance would 
be sent, and all 
hands started off 
for the port life- 
boat, which is 
stationed on the 
sands some dis- 
tance off. It was 
got out and 
with difficult 
dragged throug! 
the snow, which 
lay very deep, to 
the edge of the 
sands, where the 
Triton’s crew 
volunteered to 
man her ; but the 
French _autho- 
rities of the port 
ref! and, 
after some delay, 
six Frenchmen 
put off in it and 
made for the 


shore and aban- 
— a 3 
wrec! le. 
The Eng ish 
sailors, on seeing 
this, got ferried 
across the har- 
bour to the East 
Pier, where 
another life-boat 
is stationed, 
which was pre- 
sented to the 
Calais authori- 
ties the 
English Gove n- 
ment, some tine 
since, Here, hov « 
ever, anoth r 
ong delay cc- 
curred ; for it w: 8 
ae | locked 
up, and the party 
having the cus- 
tody of the key 
could not be 
found. At length 
it was deter- 
mined to take 
forcible 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR HENRY KEPPEL, K.0.B., COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE SQUADRON IN THE CHINA SEAS, 


the piers; for by 
that time a great number of people had assembled. The boat 
rode gallantly as she shot towards the wreck, when, just as 
she was preparing to bring up to the vessel, a heavy sea struck 
the boat am threw it bottom upwards, throwing the whole of 
the brave fellows, thirteen in number, into the raging sea. 
A fearful shriek rose from the people on the pier, and a scene 
of great excitement ensued to do that was possible to save 
life, for some of the men could be seen holding on to the life-boat, 
others were supporting themselves on the oars, and others were 
attempting to swim to the shore. A party of English sailors be- 
longing to the Triton and Pioneer steamer here made for the first 
life-boat which had been abandoned by the Frenchmen as usel 
off in it to the rescue of their struggling comrades ; an 
ig to state that their mission was a most successful 
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perished, There names were Matthew Hopkinson, chief engineer of 
| the Triton steamer ;—Wilson, chief mate of the Pioneer steamer, 
| of Dover; John Lumsden, mate of the brig William, of Blyth 3 and 
| James Anderson, mate of the brig John Coggin, of Whitby; and 
| another sailor, whose name is unknown. ‘The survivors, when 
| Janded, were nearly dead from exhaustion and cold, They were 
| promptly conveyed to the Société Humane, where they were re- 
| ceived and treated with the greatest kindness and attention. Of the 
| erew of the wrecked vessel only one was saved; the men drop 
| off the rigging one by one into the sea, and were drowned, The 
| last man was taken out of the rigging by the first life-boat, which, 

after picking up the drowning people, left the shore a third time, and 

succeeded in gaining the ran? gy Most of the English sailors who 


= 


\idiy, 


were lost in the second life-boat have left wives and families to 
lament their loss. The body of the engineer of the Triton has been 
washed ashore, and sent to London for burial. 


SIR HENRY KEPPEL, K.C.B. 

Vick-ApMInaL Str Henry Kepret, K.O.B., accompanied by his 
staff, proceeded, on Tuesday, to Sheerness, and at noon hoisted his 
flag, “white at the fore,” on his appointment as Commander- 
in-Chief in China; her Majesty's ship Cumberland saluting 
with 15 guns, Captain Algernon Heneage, Flag Captain, com- 
missioned her Majesty’s ship Rodney, 8@ guns, at the same 
time, as the gallant Admiral’s flagship. At sunset Sir H 
Keppel struck his and proceeded on Admiralty leave ; 
but will shortly take departure to assume the duties of his 
command, x 

The Hon, Sir Henry Keppel, K.C.B,, a younger son of the late 
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f Albemarle, was born in 1809, and entered the Navy at an 
iy ae He served for several years on the East India, Mediter- 
ranean, and Cape of Good Hope stations ; and also on the coast of 
China, where he commanded the Dido from 1841 to 1845. He took 

art in the destruction of Shanghai and other operations there, and 
in the destruction of the pirates in the Isle of Borneo. He com- 
manded the St. Jean d’Acre in the Baltic during the Russian war, 
and commanded the Naval Forces in China in 1857-8. He attained 
Flag-rank in 1857, and was made a K.C.B. in the same year. He 
was appointed in 1860 to the command at the Cape; but, owing to 
certain circumstances of a private character, he did not assume it. 
He was a Groom in Waiting on her Majesty in 1859-60, He is well 


¢ “ An Expedition to Borneo,” and of “ A Voyage 
known as the author o' n Expe hay oh ovage 


the Indian Archi- 
lago. His 
rother, the Hon, 
and “ zt R. 
Keppel, is known 
as ere a 
“ Lifeof Admiral 
Keppel.” 


THE GREAT 
REVIEW AT 
CAIRO. 

Tnat the for- 

mation of an 

Egyptian Par- 

liament should 

have been the 
occasion of hold- 
ing a grand re- 
view of the troops 
will seem to us to 
be either incon- 
sistent or signi- 
ed 3; but to an 
ptian it ma; 
beeaier, There 
are no great 
pageants now in 
Cairo, The 
splendour of the 
pachalic has de- 
parted with the 
imperfect adop- 
tion of European 
custome ; there is 
very little of the 
true i 


ic 

1 and gold 

left for the con- 
templation of the 
people ; and State 
ceremonies have 
been shorn of 
their ancient 
magnificence, so 
that a review is 
nearly all that is 
left to express a 
great national 
event. And 
the display of 
the troops at 
the solemn in- 
stallation of the 
i Par- 


event which 
was designed to 
celebrate, At 
about two o'clock 
in the afternoon 
the Viceroy met 
for the first time 
the deputies 
elected by the 
suffrages of the 
people, in that 
same citadel 
which had been 
the scene of the 
tragedy of the 
Mamelukes ; and 
on the same 
morning his 
Highness had 
been present at 
the more im- 
posing ceremony 
represented in 
ote Illustration, 

in the great a 
at Abeasioh” de- 
' voted to the pur- 
| pose of military 
exercise, The 
Viceroy was de- 
corated with the 
cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour, 
and was attended 
vy Colonel 
ireler, with the 
other officers of 
the French mis- 
sion. The pupils 
of the military 
school defiled 

in regular 

each corps at the head of its corresponding troop, and the eae 
soldiers were easily distinguished by their uniforms, which some- 
what resemble those of the pupils at St. Oyr, The viceregsl horse- 
guards, however, in their sky blue uniforms, were perhaps the most 
striking in appearance ; but the squadrons, not of cavalry, but of 
pot were the most_extraordinary and imposing feature of the 
On the right of our Engraving may be seen the tents provided for 
= visitors and those of the camp; while in the Qiabanee is the 
—_ of acreage tepe ithe palace of the Viceroy, a not very im- 
posing structure, The railway specially designed for the convenience 
of the Viceroy between Cairo and Abassie , the minarets of the 
city still more remote. the tombs of the Valley of the Caliphs, 
an — bare crests of rising land to the right surmounted with 
bg imills, make up a strange scene, scarcely relieving the gloom of 
: . — cemetery which separates Cairo from the plains of 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1867, 
SS 
THE NEWSPAPER DEFENCE FUND. 

A prRosEoT has recently been started about which we 
confess to having had a good deal of difficulty in making up our 
minds, It is proposed that the proprietors, editors, and con- 
tributors to the newspapers of London and the provinces 
should form, by means of subscriptions, a fund out of which 
costs and damages in suits for libel shall be paid, under 
certain conditions, Now, we are proud of our profession, 
and have a great respect for the -bulk of the gentlemen who 
follow it; we place the highest value on the liberty of the 
press ; we frankly admit that important services have been 
rendered to the public by the press, and that—in at least one 
notable instance, recently—by a bold and uncompromising 
exposure and denunciation of abuses ; and we agree that the 
law of libel, ag it still stands in the statute-book, and as it 
was until recently applied, is a very iniquitous law. We are 
fully sensible of all this, and yet we cannot concur with 
those who think such a fund necessary as that to which we 
have referred, 

The press, we think, already wields a power sufficiently 
great for all useful purposes. The law of libel is not inter- 
preted nowadays in a particularly harsh manner by our 
Judges. Considerable latitude is allowed. So long as a 
public writer is reasonably moderate in his language, honest 
in his intentions, and fairly careful as to the soundness of 
his facts, he need stand in little dread of an action for libel 
being successful against him, In these circumstances, we 
doubt the wisdom of removing or diminishing the sense of 
individual responsibility under which we all write, as the for- 
mation of the proposed fund would undoubtedly tend to do. 
If associated together for purposes of mutual defence, the 
newspaper press would practically become a corporation, 
and we all know how devoid corporations are of 
consciences, and how difficult is the task of getting at 
them for purposes of legal or personal correction, 

The newspapers of this country—and in the term news- 
papers we include all periodicals recording and commenting 
upon public events and public men—are probably conducted 
now with much less of the truculence, bullying, personal 
vituperation, misrepresentation, and habitual unfairness, that 
at one time distinguished them; but we cannot help observ- 
ing still an occasional indication of the presence of the old 
leaven of unrighteousness, and ere the wholesome dread of the 
law is weakened—by any such device as the proposed news- 
paper defence fund—we should like to see infused into 
journalistic controversy a little more than is at present visible 
of that amenity of language, charity of thought, and respect 
for the motives of opponents, for which we ventured to plead 
a couple of weeks since, 

We are not so Utopian in our notions as to expect absolute 
fairness or perfectly unexceptionable language in partisan 
discussion, So long as men’s minds are fallible, we must 
expect them to misconceive, and consequently to misrepre- 
sent, the arguments and statements of opponents; and so 
long as passion continues to influence human action and utter- 
ance we may look for, and can tolerate, a certain amount of 
strong language. What we contend for is that controversialists 
should abstain from designed misrepresentation, keep a reason- 
ably tight bridle upon their utterances, and bestow a fair degree 
of pains in acquiring a knowledge and understanding of the 
views and opinions of others ; that, in short, they should be 
honest, And as, with all deference to our professional 
brethren and public polemics generally, we do not think 
that we have yet attained anything like the degree of 
excellence required—that, in fact, some recent occurrences 
prove that we are still a good way below the mark—-we de- 
precate any measure which shall lessen the pressure of the 
sense of responsibility under which it is desirable that each 
one of us should feel that he acts and speaks, We do not 
impute hardened wickedness to journalists any more than to 
other people ; but it is abundantly evident that with them, 


as with others, 

If self the trembling balance shake, 

Tis rarely right adjusted ; 
and we would expose self to as few temptations to shake the 
balance as possible, 


THE MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER, being abont to eject 149 poor families 
on his London estates, ia providing houses for them by advancing the neces- 
sary capital to the association for building houses for the poor, for the 
erection of a enitable block of buildings, 


 — 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

QUFEN, VICTORIA will probably go to Germany in the spring, and also 
visit Paris for a few days to see the Exhibition. The Queen's journey will 
be quite of a private character, although she will be the guest of the 
Emperor and Empress. 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON has sent to the Prefect of Police a sum of 
50,0008. to be distributed among the most necessitous families = oe 
PRINCE ARTHUR has “most satisfactorily” passed for admission in 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and he will enter that institution 

as a cadet on Feb, 11, 

THE EMPRESS CHARLOTTE OF MEXICO has been deelared by her phy- 

sicians to have perfectly recovered from her recent distressing malady. 
R Greens. Boe oF KING ‘Weiaaase f- sens arvived at ivy aoe » “ 
jaced in the where a grand banquet is to take place on 
Bre launch of an iron-clad frigate which has been built for the Prussian 
Government in that yard, 

THE ARCHDEACON OF YORK (not the Archbishop) is about to tender his 
resignation of office on account of advancing age. 

THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND has offered a prize of £50 to be 
shot for in Dublin, in June next, in order to select an Irish team for the 
international competition at Wimbledon in July. 

Tue RieuT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Mrs, Gladstone and 
daughters arrived in Paris, on Monday, from Florence. The right hon. 
gentleman is expected to arrive in London on the 29th inst. for the meeting 
of Parliament. 

MR. JOHN STUART MILL, M.P., will deliver his inaugural address as 
Rector of St. Andrew's University on Friday, Feb. 1. 
ag THOMAS CARLYLE intends to pass the remainder of the winter in 

ys 

M. VIcTOR COUSIN has left his library, valued at £8000, to the Sor- 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON has had the honoar of receiving a donation of 
£25 from his Royal pono the Prince of Wales, and also a donation of 
£25 from her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, in aid of the funds of 
the Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association, of which his Lordship is 
president, 

MR. HOBHOUSE, of the Civil Service, and Mr. Skinner, merchant, have 
been appointed members of the Indian Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

MR. NOBLE, the sculptor, is charged with the execution of the statue of 
Lord Palmerston to be erected at Romsey ; and the memorial window in the 
Abbey Church will be executed by Mr. Clayton. 

CAPTAIN HUISH, well known in the ty, Bet from his long con- 
nection with the London and North-Western Railway Company, died on 
Friday week. Captain Huish was deputy chairman of the Electric and 
international Telegraph Company. 

SCOTLAND consumes milk at the rate of 1249 fiuid ounces weekly per 
aduit ; Ireland, 35 oz. ; and England, only 3202. 

THE PULSKI COLLECTION of antiquities and works of art has been pur- 
chased, we understand, by Mr. Meyer, for the museum at Liverpool. 

MR. JosEPH GUY, whose name is familiar to young people as the author 
of elementary books on history, geography, and various branches of science, 
died, on Saturday morning, at the age of eighty-three, 

OFFIC“Ks OF INFANTRY REGIMENTS under the rank of field officers 
will, after the 1st of Aprii next, wear steel instead of leather scabbards. 

TuE BRITISH MUSEUM has been recently enriched by the purchase, 
for £48,000, of the famous Blacas Collection, for so many years well known 
= _—_ of the richest and most instructive collections of antiquities in 

LEPROSY is said to have broken out at the Government hospital at 
Bronbeck, in Holland. It was brought from the West Indies by an oid 
soldier, and then became communicated to several others of the inmates. 


SIR JAMES GEORGE DALTON FITZGERALD, a descendant of the distin- 
guished loyalist of that name who lived in the time of Charles I., died on 
Saturday. He was born in 1831, and was educated at the Roman Catholic 
College at Oscott. He is succeeded in his baronetcy by his 
Lieutenant Gerald Fitzgerald, R.N. 

THREE MEN were recently buried alive in the Scilly Islands while making 
a pit. A finger of one of them was seen above the earth, and the man was 
rescued. The others were killed. 

SNOW IS REMOVED IN VIENNA as fast as it falls, but at a considerable 
nxpenge, All the men out of work are set to sweep the streets at sixty 
krentzera (about If. 80c.) a day. 

THE UNDERWRITERS, shipowners, and members of the mercantile 
marine service in Liverpool have expressed the greatest dissatisfaction with 
regard to the cessation of the storm warnings which were inaugurated by 
the late Admiral Fitzroy, and intend presenting a memorial to the Board 
of Trade, asking that they may be re-established at once. 

SIR STEPHEN R. GLYNNE has 4 the past week returned half a 
year’s rent to those of his tenants who have sustained losses by the cattle 
plague, and to those who have lost all their stock twelve months rent. 

THE NUMBER OF RECRUITS sent from the London district to the several 
military stations averages at present nearly 300 a week, a rather yd weg 
portion of which comes from Bristol and other non-manufacturing a 


THE CITY OF VENICE, owing to high winds in the Adriatic, has been 
inundated to an extent which has never been equalled within the memory 
of any of the inhabitants. The Piazza of St. Mark wasso flooded that boats 
and gondolas passed over it, and the whole of the space had the appearance 
of a vast lake, " 

A FAMILY LIVING AT DROGHEDA sent for some porter to a vintner’s 
close at hand the other day, when, on the cork being drawn, it was dis- 
covered that the bottles were filled with gunpowder, Further search showed 
that the vintner had a very large stock of this kind of “ porter,” and he was 
accordingly taken into custody. 

THE REV. ROBERT MILMAN has been appointed Bishop of Calcutta. 
Mr. Milman was for some time Vicar of Lambourn, and is at present Vicar 
of Great Marlow. He was of Exeter College, Oxford, and took s second 
class in 1837. Mr. Milman isa nephew of the Dean of St. Paul's, and is a 
man of moderate theological opinions. He was an intimate friend of the 
late Bishop Cotton. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Reform League, and the delegates 
from trade, friendly, and temperance societies appointed to confer with the 
committee, have agreed upon a scheme for general and district organisation 
for the Reform demonstration of Feb. 11. postal division of the metro- 
polis is to be taken, and a person will be appointed as organiser of each 
district. A meeting is to be held in Trafalgar-square during the day, and 
another in the Agricultural Hall in the evening. 


THE SKELETONS OF A HORSE AND ITS RIDER, and a long rust-eaten 
lance lying close A have been discovered in the midst of a tuft of bushes 
of extraordinary thickness in the forest of Cinglais, near Caen. An exami- 
nation has led to the conclusion that the ing are those of a Cossack and 
his steed. The supposition is that the animal, being wounded, fell with its 
rider into the thicket, which lies low, and that they were unable to extricate 
themselves, 

THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS FOR THE CITY OF LONDON, at their 
weekly meeting on Tuesday, fined the four scavenging contractors to the 
commission in sums amounting in all to £915—namely, Mr. Reddin, 
£280 1038. ; Mr. Easton, £313 103. ; Mr. Stephens, £192 10s. ; and Mr. Winn, 
£200 ; the whole of the penalties so imposed, with the exception of £26 in 
the case of Mr. Stephens, being for neglecting to perform conditions of 
their contracts as to the removal of snow during the snowstorm which 


began on Jan. 2, 
——— 


DR. MERLE D'AUBIGNE ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. — Dr? Merle 
D'Aubigné, writing from Geneva, on the 10th inst., in reference to the 
present position of the Church of England, makes the following suggestions 
to satisfy the wants of the Church:—‘ There are in Convocation men of 
superior talent; but is not that body generally feit to be a relic of the 
Middle Ages—respectable, indeed, but unsuited to the present times? This 
is the old house that should be pulled down to make way for a building fit 
to shelter the principles and the liberties of the Reformed Chu in 
England. An sasembly regularly and legally constituted—an Upper House, 
in which would sit the Bishops and lay representatives elected by the dif- 
ferent dioceses ; a Lower House for the clergy and lay representatives of 
parishes or unions of parishes; an executive council to carry out 
the decisions of these two Houses—such an organ’ would, 
in my opinion, satisfy the most pressing wants of the Church 
and give a renewed impulsion to its activity, The delibera- 
tions of Parliament bring to light many abuses and solve many 
difficulties. In like manner the discussions of such an assembly, 
in which Christian Protestant principles would be brought forward, would 
do much to form public opinion and decide the difficult questions of the 
day. Never was it more necessary that the Protestantism of England should 
become well organised, Everyone knows the ambition of Romanism : the 
Papal aggression was not so dangerous as are the covert but persevering 
efforts of the Jesuits, working, as they do in England, with the help of Con- 
tinental Romanists. Have they no share in the Ritualism of the present 
day ? Was not the identity of the two systems pointed out by Dr. Manning ? 
But, whether Jesuitism is at the bottom of the present movement in England 
or {no, the almighty power of Ged and the organised efforts of Christian 
people are necessary to preserve the treasure recovered at the Reformation. 
Cicero said (‘ De Legibus')—‘ Vitiorum emendatricem legem esse oportet.’ 
I think these words applicable to the present times. I may be mistaken ; 
= I et ——— poe as has been described would, with God's 

lp, contribute to the purity and to the prosperity of 
and to the good of the country.” re eta ot Megient 


THE LOUNQER AT THE CLUBS. 

Tue Sunday Gaze!te—which some people imagine has a connect- 
ing pipe of communication between its office and Downing-street— 
says that the Government will not bring in a reform bill, but will 

ropose some preparatory ventilation on the subject. On the other 

and, the Whig Scotsman says—“It is now, we rather believe, 
finally determined that the Government is to bring in a reform 
bill.”” “Now finally determined!” What, only now? Surely this is 
over late to finally determine to bring in such an important measure, 
seeing that in less than a fortnight the House will meet. Perhaps, 
though, the bill may have long been prepared ; that there has been 
some doubt about the policy of proposing it, and that now the doubt 
has, by the persuasive and convincing logic of the Chancellor 
of the Exch uer, been removed. Well, this may be so; but what 
strikes our political gossips as strange is, that nobody outside Down- 
ing-street has heard the slightest note of preparation ; no returns 
have been asked for at any of the public offices; no assistance 
solicited. If, therefore, the chief artificer of the Government 
has manufactured a bill, he must have made it out of his 
own head ; but, active, and clever, and ingenious, and opulent in re- 
sources, as we all know the Chancellor of » Exchequer’s brain to be, 
this is considered to be an almost es nape gs feat. That part of 
a bill dealing with the franchise the leader of the House might get 
together silently and secretly, as there are voluminous, though, 
it is said, not very accurate, returns on that subject on 
the table of the House. But what of the redistribution of seats 
question? Surely he would want information about that, and 
assistance from the departmental officials, when he came to consider 
this part of the bill; but as far as one can learn no information has 
been sought, and no assistance has been asked for. In short, there 
have been no signs whatever that a manufactory of a reform bill 
has been going on. On the whole, then, not to s) with con- 
fidence, T should say that the evidence in favour of the correctness 
of the announcement in the Sunday Gazette is stronger than that in 
favour of the Scotsman story. 4 

Will, then, the Reform question, and how it is to be put, 
be alluded to in the Royal Speech? One would think that it 
must be, for the Government must know that, if it be avoided, 
there will certainly be an amendment. I suspect that the Royal 
Speech will make mention of Reform, for there are certainly no 
signs that the Government expect a fight upon the Addreas, 
Disraeli has issued the usual summons in the usual style—neither 
more nor less urgent—than common. But if a fight had been ex- 
pected, a 8) whip would ére this have been sent of the most 
urgent character, ‘ 

And now 8 word or two on another subject that has lately startled 


all will allow; he is too impulsive and ——— and of too 
for it is not true that he looses command over his temper. 


much, then, is allowed. But, on the other hand, im) observers 
must confess that he led during last Session, w he held the 
leadership, much better than was a or ho} by his friends, 
He did not and cannot lead as Lord Palmerston did, for that noble 
Lord was master of his ; but, then, it must be remembered, 
that in the opinion of all but his own he terribly de- 

i the outbreak of free- 


= and demoralised the House, and 
iom after having been so long under an iron tyranny has made 
Gladstone’s task exceptionally difficult. Still, Gladstone will 
never be a model leader—li Earl R » for example, 
or the late Sir Robert Peel. But do not imagine that it is the 
faults which I have hinted at that make him es aye to the 
aristocratic Whigs, who want to set him aside. The truth is, the 
Whig grandees never liked Gladstone. He is not of them; he is 
not an hereditary W npen a 

more; nor has he aristocratic . His father began life as a cler! 


me’s wa: 
hts. He lacks the 
igid officialism of 


England; Gladstone believes in no right divine except 
ability to govern and the consent of the people to be governed. His 
motto is that of the great Napoleon : tools to the men who can use 
them. This was the rule on which Napoleon acted in choosing his 
erals, and this is the rule by which Glads if he could, 
would be guided in selecting men to rule here, And what can 
be more im nent and offensive to Whig aristocrats than this ? 
“ Besides, this fellow Gladstone is such a reformer, you know ; egad, 
if he had his way, he would revolutionise everything.” Of course, 
we are all Parliamentary reformers now. But there is this 
difference between Whig reformers and Gladstone: they adopt it as 
an expedient—a necessity; he as a principle in which he firmly 
believes. “Yes, we must enlarge the for we shall never 
get a settled Government (of Whige) till this question be got out of 
the way.” But Gladstone wants Parliamen reform that he may 
carry other reforms which he has long had in his wallet but could 
not bring out. Ah, that terrible w of his! If he could once 
get a power behind his back sufficient to enable him to open it and 
pour ont its contents, he would make Privilege stare and gasp for 
breath. And this Privilege well knows. And this is reason 
why the Whig grandees wish to dethrone him, and to hobble his 
wings. “ You know, he is such an eccentric fellow !” said my Lord 
Sli ; Pan ages the reply was given, “Yes, he is—out of the 
cen’ 

But will these Whig grandees succeed? Certainly not, It is 
amazing to me that any one should be so crassly ignorant of the 
political forces of the House of Commons and the country as to 
imagine that such a conspiracy can succeed. There never can be 
a Liberal Government without Gladstone; and, whatever 

cial position he may hold in the Government, he must be its 
Leader in the House of Commons. He might be successfully re- 
legated Vig Smee to below the gangway ; but how long 

Whig Government last with him on its flank? He, with 
the Radical party at his back, would shatter the Ministry to pieces 


t the moment, I hear that the conspiracy against Gladstone 
has dissolved. The timely note of alarm sounded by Professor 
Fawcett at Brighton has scared the conspirators. By-the-way, the 
Spectator spoke of Bright as if he had some aversion to Gladstone. 
I :: “ = on a moment that this is true, 

. Brand is to resume his old post. Pleading ill-health at the 
cloee of the Session of 1866, he relinquished the’ whip, and it was 
arran, that Mr. Onslow should take it. Ill-health is a wide term, 
and often covers many things not proper to be revealed ; and, perhaps, 
under this plea there was something more than Mr, Brand cared to 
make public. But, however this may have been, whatever objec- 
tions Mr. Brand had to retain his position, have been cleared away, and 
that to the satisfaction of everybody—Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, 
insiders and outsiders—for Mr. Brand is a general favourite. He 
will again, at the opening of the Session, act as chief whip of the 
Liberal party. 

In the House of Lords the Earl of Beauchamp is to move, and 
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Baron Delamere is to second, the Address. The readers of the 
ILLUSTRATED T1MES will remember the Karl of Beauchamp as the 
Hon. Fred. Lygon of the House of Commons,—the fussy 
gentleman, noted for faultless dress and resplendent neckties, who 
was prone to begin talking when everybody wanted to be in bed, 
and to buzz about Mr. Gladstone at very late hours like a gadfly. 
Lord Delamere is not much known. He is a Cholmondeley—pro- 
nounced Chumley. If your readers care to know, the Hon. Thomas 
De Grey, eldest son of Lord Walsingham, and member for West 
Norfolk, is to move the Address in the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Greaves, the member for Liverpool, is to second—neither of them 
very lively birds. Mr. Greaves is a solid, sensible man, and a hard 
worker ; albeit he is but a dull speaker. ; 

I see that the City Commissioners of Sewers have been imposing 
heavy fines upon their contractors for not clearing away the snow 
from the streets during the late storm. If these fines are really levied, 
and their imposition ia not a mere farce, the example may be of 
service pour le encouragement des autres, But it would seem that 
snow or thaw makes little difference to us poor denizens of London, 
Now that we have a thaw, the streets are like a sea of slush; and 
yet, 80 far as I have seen, there seems as little capacity or inclina- 
tion to clear away the mud as there was to operate upon the snow. 
We are subjected to an out-of-the-frying-pan-into-the-fire sort of 
treatment by the cleansing contractors, who, under all circumstances, 
effectually contrive “ not to do it,” 

Captain Mayne Reid, whose name is well known as that of a most 
successful votary of light literature, proposes to give an entertain- 
ment in the Hanover-square Rooms, next Monday night, for the 
benefit of the suffering poor of the metropolis, The entertainmen 
which is entitled “An Evening with the Poets,” and consists o! 
readings from Byron, Campbell, Scott, Hood, Sheridan Knowles, 
Mrs. Hemans, others, cannot fail to be interesting on its own 
merits, and will be doubly so from the benevolent purpose Captain 
Mayne Reid has in view. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. f 

I should like, Mr. Editor, to call the attention of reading and 
thinking people to a certain point which has not iy bers emerged 
as yet in the criticism of philosophical writings ; though it cannot 
now fail to do so from time to time. It is strictly a question of 
construction of phraseology, and concerns all sides of opinion equally, 
af it be true that fighting with open eyes is equally good for all sides. 
The high scientific party are threatening to become the dictators of 
opinion in every direction ; but, without taking sides, I may call 
the attention of writing and reading men to a matter of pure 
criticism, 

In his “ Reign of Law” his Grace the Duke of Argyll quotes an 
eminent man of acience assaying, in reply toa contemporary who had 
observed that some of his lan, meee tengitod Atheism, that he considered 
* Atheism as absurd, ly speaking, as Polytheism ;” and also 
as saying that “ denying the ibility of miracles seemed to him 
quite as unjustifiable as 5 ive Atheism.” Upon this his Grace 
makes some very candid and admirable remarks, with which I do 
not meddle, either do I mention the name of the eminent man 
of science in question, Partly because I don’t know his private 
opinions, and partly because I love a logical humouriat ; and a letter 
of his to a contemporary upon the Kyre tion was much 
funnier than anything I have seen in Punch for along time. I like 
the man very much; but we mustn’t allow such phraseology as I 
have quoted to mislead us when used by this, that, or the other man 
of science, I will just cross-examine it, then ; and for that purpose 


I will put an imaginary man of science into the witness-box :— 
Q. You have called an Atheist, and you wish to make a 
statement ? 


A. Yes; I think Atheism is as absurd as Polytheism, 

Q. But T must ask you another question. do you think of 
Theism? [And here my man of science, if honest, makes answer] 

A. I think that is in the same predicament. 

Q. In other words, you think science has no means of knowing 
either that there is no god, or that there are many gods, or that 
there is one God ? 

& cone tion, H in inion 

. One more question, Have we any organ 
of ‘taowidge except what we employ in eclentific investigation ? 

A. None, 

I need not draw the inference; and I now pass on to the other 

uestion :— 
’ Q. You say a miracle is a question of evidence? 

A 


. Yes, 

Q. That is, that if yousaw a dead man come to life, or a stonerise 
instead of i oe gee from a tower, you would believe it ; 
or that, upon sufficient proof, you would believe it ? 

A. Just a0, 

Q. And what next ? 

A. t should proceed to amplify my science, and amend my 
formula, 

It will be observed here that a miracle has become ape an un- 
expected occurrence—something requiringa reform of an old claasi- 
fication. Now, we can afford to excuse any man from informing us 
that he will believe something quite new, if it be only proved ; but a 
mere unexpected occurrence is a miracle with the miraculous 
cut out of it, A “miracle” is et agar me unless we previously or 
contemporaneously postulate Theism. And, of _—— cannot 
be done by any man who gives the previous anewers about the only 
organon of human knowledge. ; 

repeat, Mr, Editor, that these remarks are wholly impersonal and 
purely critical, and wiil — that I have experienced the greatest 
velight in reading the “Reign of Law.” That part of the work 
which relates to birds is as interesting as a fairy tale, Mr. Wolf's 
drawings are, as usual, exquisite; and readers who want new ideas 
about aerostatica will find them in these charming pages. The style 
of his Grace (to say nothing here of his thought, of which others 
have spoken words of admiration certainly not too strong) often runs 
into poetry ; and it has everywhere that bable not-too-much- 
ness which is always the cachet of high-class work, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

T am ata total loss to conceive Mr. F. B, Chatterton’s reason for 
reviving the younger Colman’s comedy “John Bull” at Drury 
Lane. It is very prosy, very didactic, and crammed with inflated 
truisms and sounding commonplaces. As a specimen of the style 
of dialogue that delighted our grandfathers, it is certainly inte- 
reaging ; but, when that is admitted, there is little more to say for 
it, e characters are utterly conventional, and therefore unna- 
tural ; and of plot there is scarcely sufficient to decently fill a single 
act. The only object that I can suppose it possible that the ma- 
nagement in view in reviving this obsolete piece of nonsense, is 
that it may act as a foil to the pantomime; and, if this was his 
object, it may be said to have been attained. Mr. Phelps played 
Job —— great care, and contrived to render the 
interesting. . T, Swinbourne delivered the sounding aphorisms 
that belong to the part of Peregrine with due solemnity; and Mr. E. 
Phelps uttered the im ieties that are allotted to the Hon. Tom 
Shuffleton with as much delicacy as the part admitted of. Mr. 
Barrett contrived to make Denis Brulgruddery rather amusing ; and 
Mrs. Hermon Vezin’s embodiment of Mary Thornberry was as delicately 
truthful as this rh eae always are. But one and all had 
up-bill work of it, The scenery is detestable, and the costumes com- 
prise every variety of dress that was ee in England between 
the years 1725 and 1810, If I included Mr. E. Phelps’s whiskers and 
moustache, I should be justified in placing the later limit at 1866. 

I went, on Tuesday last, to SURREY to see “A, 2 
Pie; or, Harlequin Jack in the Box and the Little Boy Blue.” 
piece is exceedingly well placed upon the s bué not so well as 
the pantomime at the rival house, Astley’s. The earlier scenes are 
all excellent, particularly the Palace of Toys; but the transforma- 
tion ecene is not as effective as usual at this theatre. On the occa- 
sion of my visit Mr. Irvine, who plays an important part in the 
opening, was invalided, and this clever comedian’s part was filled by 


another member of the company. I sincerely hope, for the reputa- 
tion of this rising actor, that the particularly coarse “ business” 
indulged in by Jack in the Box in his bed-room on Tuesday night 
was an improvisation of his substitute’s, Miss Goodall is enti 
to honourable mention for her ance of Little Boy Blue, which 
was extremely promising. The ballet, led by Miss Reynolds, is 
effective, The dialogue is utter trash. 
“ The Serious Family” has been revived at the HAYMARKET with 


lyin du in the ADELPHI lib: is in active preparation. Mr. 
Bali ay is preparing a drama for % ~~ 


An operatic burleaque, by the author of “ Dulcamara,” 
is shortly to be produced at this theatre, iy 


I find that in a notice of “ A Lesson for Life,” at the HAYMARKET 
THEATRE, which appeared a fortnight since in these columna, I 
have carelessly expressed a sentence which is Open to misinter- 
pretation. In alluding to Mr. Sothern’s performance of Vivian, I 
said :—“‘ In Mr. Sothern’s hands he is an unmitigated cad, insulting 
every lady whom he meets in a manner which would ensure his 
being kicked out of any gentleman’s house before he had been an 
hour in it.” In fairness to Mr. Sothern and to myself I should have 
explained that this remark was not intended ‘to reflect on Mr. 
Sothern’s performance, but upon the character as altered, by (I sup- 
pose) the author, since it was originally played by the Civil Sar 
Amateurs, Mr. Sothern is as gentlemanly in the part as the part 
admits of his being. 


Mr. Ernest Hart, whose name is now well known in connection 
with reform in workhouse infirmaries and the treatment of the sick 


poor, writes as follows in reference to recent rogress in this 
matter — 4 


It has been a great source of satisfaction to observe that, during the 
recess and throughout the winter months, every effort has been made by the 
Poor-Law Board to carry out those suggestions for the comfort and welfare 
of the sick in poorhouees which I have been allowed to advocate in your 
columns, and which the committee of the London Workhouse Infirmaries 
Association laid before Mr. Villiers and Mr. Hardy. The work which Mr. 
Villiers inaugurated before leaving office Mr, Hardy has vigorously carried 
on ; and moet of those practical ‘and important reforms to which you have 
lent your most powerful and vaiuable aid either have been carried out, or 

will, there is reason to believe, be proposed to Parliament. 
Since last you discussed this subject the number of paid nurses has been 
largely increased, Night nurses have been provived, A great deal of addi- 
8 


the sick has been greatly (but not universally) improved ; efforts have been 


such changes have great reason to congratulate themselves ; and, as changes 
80 great could not have been wrought without pt ge influence of the 


scope for widening the power of the Poor-Law Board, for harmonising and 
un g the management of the local infirmaries, and for equalling the 
of the various parishes, is still the opinion of afl those whom I have 

had the opportunity of consulting ; and we wait, therefore, with interest the 
blication of the measure which Mr. gg A understood to be preparing 
= early introduction into Parliament, Meantime, I would ask you to 


him and 
P for such aid 


— and satisfactory, but in the majority of cases it has been similar to 
at of the Strand guardians. I will not take up your space by entering 
inte further details; but this one recent and fiagrant example will show 
that it is very necessary the Poor-Law Board should have the power to re- 
quire the guardians to do what is necessary, instead of merely recommending 
that which they may postpone or reject at pleasure. 


Mr. 8. LAING AND THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Negotiations 
have been for some time pending between the directors of the Great, Eastern 
Railway Company and Mr. Samuel Laing, M.P., with a view to induce that 
gentleman to join the board. It is understeod that these negotiations have 
resulted in Mr. Laing's consent to his name being proposed to the meeting 
on Feb. 12, and that he will be prepared to take the control of the financial 
affairs of the company, and of any important negotiations with other com- 
panies, mee the stipulation that his attention is to be principally confined 
to those departments, and that he is not to be expected to take of the 
details of working and traffic arrangements, which, from the great decrease 
of expenditure effected during the past half-year, cannot, he considers, be 
in better hands than those of the present management, 

DESTRUCTION OF AN OBSERVATORY.—On Sunday last the o) 

with St. Gregory's College, Downside, near Bath, was total 
destroyed by fire. It originated apparently in the heating whic! 
kindled the joists of the ground floor ; the flames, which caught some stuffed 
birds and other natural-history specimens in the museum kept in the lower 
room, were rapidly communicated to the equatorial room above, in which 
was a —_ refracting telescope of 15in, diameter and 20 ft. focal 
length, @ observing-stages formed capital fuel for the fire; and in less 
than an hour the whole was one mass of flame, leaving no possibility of 
rescuing anything. The loss of the glass and astronomical it attached 
to the telescope is the more unfortunate as the observatory had only just 
been placed in full working order. The loss to the college of the antiquities, 
curiosities, and natural-history collections in the museums cannot be esti- 
mated, for they contained many unique and invaluable specimens, and were 
the result of fifty years’ accumulation. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS EDITOR.—The Spectator quotes from the poems of 
Sir Francis Doyle some playful lines, which describe Mr, Gladstone's edi- 
torial functions at Eton in his boyish days, the impressive authority he 
exercised over his coadiutors, and the literary fecundity with which he 
supplied their shortcomings :— > 

** To one I turn—the monarch of debate, 
President Minos of our little 8 
Who, when we met to give the world the law 
About Confucius, Czsar, or Jack Straw, 
Saw with grave face the unremitting flow ° 
Of puffs and jellies from the shop below ; 
At the right moment, called us to forsake 
Intrusive fruit, and unattending cake ; 
And, if unheeded, on the stroke of four, 
With rigid hand closed the still-opening door, 
Denouncing ever after in a trice, 
That heinous breach of privilege—an ice — 
To one who, in his editorial den, 
Clenched grimly an eradicating pen, 
Confronting frantic poets with calm eye, 
And dooming hardened metaphors to die. 
Who, if he found his young adherents fail, 
The ode unfinished, uncommenced the tale, 
With the next number bawling to be fed, 
And its false feeders latitant or fled, 
Sat down unflinchingly to write it all, x 
And kept the staggering project from a fall.’ 


or 


REFORMS IN FRANCE. 

THE Emperor Napoleon has addressed the following letter to the 
Minister of State :— 

Palace of the Tuileries, Jan. 19, 1867. 

Monsieur le Ministre,—For some years it has been a question whether our 
institutions have reached their limit of perfection or whether new improve- 
mente remain to be effected ; hence an uncertainty, which is to be regretted, 
and which it is important to bring to an end, 

Hitherto you have had to struggle courageously in my name in order to 
re} inopportune demands and leave me the initiative of useful reforms 
when the time for them should have come. Today I believe that it is pos- 
sible to give to the institutions of the Empire all the development of which 
they are susceptible, and to the public liberties a new extension without 
compromising the power which the nation has confided to me, 

The plan which I have traced for myself consists in correcting the im- 
perfections which time has revealed, and in admitting those steps in advance 
which are compatible with our habits and usa; 3 for the art ef governing 
consists in profiting by experience and foresesing the wants of the future, 

The decree of the 24th of November, 1860, had for its object to associate 
the Senate and the ere Body more directly with the policy of the 
Government ; but the discussion of the address has not produced the results 
which were to be expected from it. At times it uselessty inflamed opinion, 
gave rise to sterile debates, and caused time that was most valuable for 
business to be wasted. I believe that, without diminishing the prerogatives 
of the deliberating powers, the address may be superseded by the right of 
interpellation, discreetly regulated. 

Another modification has nppeared to me no mgag | in the relations of the 
Government with the great bodies of the State. have deemed that in 
sending the Ministers to the Senate and to the Legislative Body, by virtue 
of a special delegation to icipate there in certain discussions, 1 should 
better utilise the powers my Government, without departing from the 
terms of the Constitution, which admits no solidarity between the Ministers, 
and makes them depend solely on the chief of the State. 

But the reforms which it is proper to adopt are not to stop here; a law 
will be proposed having for its purpose to bestow exclusively on the correc- 
tional tribunals the function of judging offences of the reas, and thus to 
abolish the discretionary power of the Government. It is also necessary to 
regulate the right of meeting by logislative enactment, restricting it within 
the limits which the public safety requires, 

I said last year my Government desired to march on a firm ground, 
capable of su, me both power and liberty. By the measures which I 
have juat in my words are realised. I do not, then, unsettle the 
ground which fifteen years of calm and prosperity have consolidated ; I 
render it more firm by ae closer my relations with the great public 
powers, by assuring under the law new guarantees to the citizena—by 
accomplishing, in fine, the crowning of the edifice erected by the national 


Whereupon, Mousieur le Ministre, I pray God to have you in his holy 
keeping. NAPOLEON, 


The following is the full text of the decree which accompanies the 
letter of the Emperor : — 


Samet, by the grace of God and of the national will, Emperor of the 


To all present and to come, greeting :— 
Mv ew give more utility and more precision to the discussions of the 
great bodies of the State on the internal and external policy of the Govern- 


ment ; 

oo ae io See as follows :— 

* e mem the Senate and of the islative Bod: 

address interpellations to the Government. tag pi Poss 

Art, 2. Every demand [of leave) for intecpellations must be written or 
signed five members at least, This demand summarily explaina the 
object of the in lations ; it is delivered to the president, who com- 
municates it to the ister of State, and remits it for examination at the 
committees (bureaur), 
tive Boty. two beta oy Aol rg hed we committees of the Legisla- 

ve pronounce tl ie intepellations may take place, 
aaa ee eS 

rt. ter the cl assion the imber the order 

of the day, pure and simple, or the remission to the Government, 

Art. 5, The order of day, pure and simple, always has the priority. 


6. The remission to the Government can be pronounced 
follo terms only :— . ” less 


“ The Senate (or the ive Body) calls the attention of - 
ment to the object of the ys —— 


Jeane ee tha deliberation fo trementted to the Minister 


Art, 7. Each of the Ministers may, by’special delegation of the Emperor, 

be appointed, in concert with the Minister of State, the ts, and the 

members of the Council of State, to represent the Government before the 

ryan or the Legislative Body, in the discussion of affairs or of bills (projets 
joi). 

Art. 8. Articles 1 and 2 of our decree of Nov. 24, 1860, are abolished, which 
enjoin that the Senate and the Legislative Body shall every year, at the 
opening of the Session, vote an address in reply to our speech, 

4 Art, 9. Our Minister of State is charged with the execution of the present 


jlecree, 
Done at the Palace of the Tuileries, Jan, 19, 1867. 


By the Emperor. NAPOLEON, 
The Minister of State, EB. Rouher, 


. TURKEY AND GREECE. 

SuBJOINED is the text of the circular despatch forwarded on the 
26th ult. by the Turkish Government to its representatives at Paris, 
London, and St, Petersburg, in which complaint is made of the 
recent policy pursued by Greece :— 


nounce to you by telegraph their complete subjugation before the arrival of 
this despatch. It ewes 


pe ag far sooner, and perhaps without bloodshed, if Hellenic agitators 
enterin 
crimin: 


When the Hellenes became convinced of the non-success of their uilty 
lans with to Crete, they began openly to disturb tranquillity in 
pirus and + Throwing aside all disguise, they come to organise 

bands of robbers who cross the frontiers under the protection of the military 

force of the Greek Government assembled at Lamia and Carvaseara, murder 
those of our Christian subjects who fall into their hands while offering 
resistance, and plunder their property. 

Large preparations have been made by sea andon land with the intention 
of more energetic proceedings in the spring. 

We find ourselves, therefore, at Fag oo not face to face with an insur- 
rection at home, but in ce 

makes manifest 


T am hay to 
be able to state ti py 


, notwithstanding the most vicient intrigues of Greece, 
In view of the events 


bongo ge both with regard to Crete and to the general tranquillity in 
living at peace. They will at the same time admit that the Sublime Porte, 
ish of preserving peace, has given proofs of 


ere are limits which cannot and must not be overstepped, and it 
can hardly longer remain a matter of indifference to his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan that a considerabie portion of his subjects, who desire to live 
quictly andenjoy the protection guaranteed to them, should fall sacrifices to 
the passions and destructive es of Greek adventurers, and that the 
tranquillity of his empire should be disturbed and endangered. If, therefore, 
the trreek Government, setting aside the obligations imposed upon it by 
treaties, should persevere in the course it has hitherto pursued, the Imperial 
Government will find itself compelled to adopt measures required by the duty 
of providing for its own security, leaving at the same time to the Greeks 
% fall sibility for all the consequences such measures might entail. 
e are 


protect! 
Jospce yee peace and tranquillity in the Ka:t, and in like manner wish 
to see 


and international duties, and 7 categorically declaring that they disapprove 


means to induce the Cabinet of Athens to change its aggressive attitude, A 
bring the Greek revolutionary party to reason, and finally to avert a breach 
between the two Governments after the Subline Porte has already vainly 
exhansted all ite efforts to prevent matters from coming to extremity. 

I request you, Sir, plainly to represent this position of affairs to tha 
Government to which you have the honour to be accredited, and urgently to 
beg it to address energetic counsels in the above-mentioned sense to the 
Cabinet of Athens, You will, at the same time, add that in case thie step 
should unfortunately remain without the desired result, and Greece should 
continue not to fulfil the duties imposed upon her by treaties, the Govern- 
ment of his Majesty the Suitan wiil , although with regret, find itself 
compelled to make ench arrangements as may be demanded by the interesta 
of self-preservation. 

You are empowered to read this present despatch to his Excellen: the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Government to which you are accredited 
and, should he so desire, to leave with him a copy of the same, 


ve, &o, 


AALI, 
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CONVEYING THE BODIES OF VICTIMS TO MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


58 
are the text, in old English characters :—‘ This is my body, which 
is given for you ;” “ Do this in remembrance of me ;” “This is m 


blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many.” At the bac! 
of the principal figure, Christ, the groundwork is of the colour of 
Bohemian garnets, The robe worn is white, and the folds of a blue 
mantle lie over the shoulder. A nimbus of rich gold is round the 
head of our Saviour, St. Peter is on the right; his robe is amber 
and crimson. St. John has a white robe with green border. Judas, 
who sits on the copes side of the table, wears a dark grey robe 
and crimson mantle; the purse which he carries is of dark blue. 
Unlike the other Apostles, he has no nimbus around his head, and 
the expression of his face is thoroughly in keeping with one’s ordi- 
nary notion of the physiognomy of the traitor. The dresses of the 
Apoatlesall vary in colour, but harmonise with rare and beautiful: effect. 
A single goblet or cup of gold is on the table in frontof the principal 
figure. The floor of the hall on which the table stands represents 
grey and white marble, The process of preparing the glass enamels 
which Signor Salviati has introduced with so much effect is one which 
requires considerable care and skill, The mode observed is to lay on 
a ground of thick glass or enamel a leaf of gold or silver, which is 
attached principally by the action of fire; a film of the purest glass 
is then spread over it, and the three layers, after being fused, become 
perfectly united with each other, and forma homogeneous body. In 
“The Laat Supper” the film of ord possesses the requisite thinness 
and purity; and, the surface exhibiting no inequality of thickness, 
the metal appears in its native beauty, and the glass with which it 
is covered is scarcely discernible. The picture is of the Byzantine 
or monumental description of mosaics, as opposed to the inlaid or 
marqueterie mosaica—in other words, the enamels are cut into 
shapes which are not quite regular and geometrical, and put toge- 
ther so that the cement between them is seen. This was the kind 
used by the ancients, and is the most fitting for the purpose of 
architectural decorations, both for the interior and exterior of 
buildings. The cost of the picture, exclusive of fitting up, was £550, 
Dr. Saiviati was formerly a distinguished member of the Bar at 
Venice, but in latter years has devoted all his energy and fortune to 
the restoration of the inventions which, in years gone by, gave to 
Venice a proud position in the world of art and industry. Venetian 
glass, which is eve where prized by the connoisseur and the col- 
lector of articles of virti, is now produced with so close a re- 
semblance to the original that itis not ee | to distinguish the ancient 
from the modern, In his efforts to extend the industry of his native 
city, Dr. Salviati has established a dép0t in Oxford-street, where his 
modern glass may be obtained at prices which, allowing merely for 
the cost of conveyance, are the same as those at Venice, 
Some of our readers may remember that at the late International 
Exhibition there was exhibited by Dr. Salviati a most remarkable 
mosaic table, supported by the figure of a negress, and for which as 
much as £3000 was in vain offered by a Mie os Aopen the artist 
preferring to keep the work as an evidence of what could be done by 
his countrymen. This work of art has recently been purchased by 
the ladies of Venice for presentation by them to their new Sovereign 
Victor Emmanuel, as an evidence of the feelings with which they 
welcome the incorportion of Venice with the kingdom of Italy. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS AT HAVRE. 

TRAVELLERS who only occasionally visit the Continent by the 
Havre route must have experienced some difficulty in renewing their 
acquaintance from time to time with that fine old seaport, for the 
improvements and alterations effected there have been so long con- 
tinued, and at the same time 80 considerable, that every two or 
three years some particular aspect of the place has been entirely 
changed. Only a short time ago Havre was a town where a number 
of old, wretched wooden houses contrasted strangely with the more 
modern brick or stone buildings ; and, though its streets were fine 
and regular, they were inclosed by a triple range of ditches supplied 
with water from the sea, and forming of those defences of 
which the surrounding ramparts, the high walls, and the lofty 

pet, with its finely-planted alley, were the principal objecta, 
The round tower of Francis I. existed as a relic of the earlier forti- 
fications erected by that Monarch, just as the queer, old wooden 
edifices seemed to survive the destruction of the ancient 
town; but neither this nor the rest of the defences ap- 
peared particularly serviceable. At that time the harbour, 
one of the most accessible in France, was entered by a 
narrow channel formed by two jetties, and kept clean by constant 
dredging, the channel i leading to the onter harbour, an i 
expanse of no great extent, which was left dry at ebb tide, and was 
occupied by numbers of small vessels ; while the harbour was acces- 
sible by large vessels only for four hours of each tide. When it is con- 
sidered that Havre commands the part of the export trade of 
Paris and the principal towns of the north of France, that it is 
exceeded in extent of shipping only by Marseilles, and is the eeat of a 
Chamber of Commerce, it is = that it should so long have 
remained in such an imperfect condition ; but it was raised from a 
fishing-village to be a citadel by Francis I., who, at enormous 
expense, reclaimed a great part of ita site from the sea; and the 
fortifications then erected were superseded by others when Napoleon 
I, brought his military genius to its reconstruction. 

Fortunately, we live in times when ~—— influences have some 
power, and in accordance with a better spirit the work of enlarging 
and effectually repairing the channel of the port of Havre is now 
completed, and it has taken eix years to accomplish it, The firet 
and most difficult portion of the undertaking was finished in 
1862, in spite of enormous obstructions to laying the foundations 
in consequence of the great volume of water and the want of a clay 
bed in place of the shingle and pebbles of the bottom. The second 
work was commenced in 1864, and consisted in the establishment 
of a refuge known as Pilot’s Bay, for the purpose of forming 
a station for pilot and fishing vessels, The third under- 
taking included the reinstatement of Francis I.’s Tower 
and the continuation of the Mole as far as Pilot’s Bay itself, 
or the construction of a second breakwater if found to be 
necessary. This breakwater has since i 
now quite complete, forming, 
complete 
and exten 


+ order to replace the signal-mast former!: 
Francis I.’s Tower. Various military works wh 
executed on the Place de Provence have completely 
and the old “ fosses” of the town have been 

ie magnificent Boulevard Francois 
jetty in a 
Boulevard, 
town itself, will render 
France, 


DISTRESS IN THE EaST OF LONDON.—AIl accounts tend to show that 
the distress in the east of London, consequent on the slackness of the 
bufliding trade and the recent severe weather, is not only very great, but in- 
creasing. Hitherto the evil has been dealt with as far as 
local organisations assisted by the gifts of the public. 
buting relief has, however, found to some 
and the formation of a central fund distributing relief in a weil. 
Lord has taken 


d dispensing 
in, and it is to be hoped many more will follow. 
‘Tne distress is fearfal : the relief should be prompt. 


the liberty of earnestly requesting your = on 4 . 
Gladstone has, in the capacity of Opposition leader, addressed the following 
circalar te his friends and presumed supporters :—‘ Florence, Jan. 10, 1867, 
Sir,—The meeting of Parliament has been fixed for Feb. 5; and, as it is 
highly probable that business of great public importance will come under ita 
cmsideration at the opening of the Session, I take the liberty of expressing 
my —— it may be consistent with your convenience to be in your place 
on that day.” 


a 


TEN YEARS’ WORK BY THE METROPOLITAN BOARD. 
THE annual report of the Metropolitan Board of Works has just 
been issued, giving an account of the ten years’ labours of the 
Board—labours comprising, besides the vast work of draining the 
metropolis, for which the Board was primarily constituted, the hea 
tasks of embanking the Thames, of forming broad new streets in : 1 
parts of London through the thickly- populated localities near the City 
proper, as well as in suburban districts, of creating parks and main- 
taining open spaces, of organising and controlling the Metro litan 
Fire Brigade, and of carrying out various other duties which have 
been im upon it from time to time by the Legislature, the sum 
of which can only be estimated by the startling array of figures pre- 
sented in this report. The constitution of the Board was not looked 
upon with favour by the parochial governors of London, and it was 
regarded with no small fears by the haters of anything like “ cen- 
tralisation ;” yet now, such is the increasing respect paid to the 
Board that t interests which would have fallen to the legislation 
of small and different bodies are handed over to the Metropolitan 
Board almost without s murmur, and even the great vestries, 
“legislative councils,” as they are called in parochial parlance, 
find themselves looking up to the Board as a power toe be 


ted. 

The matters which have been dealt with hd the Board during the 
year with which the report deals are multifarious. Of course, the 
sewage works of the metropolis and the Thames Embankment are 
the chief ; but besides these the Board has had to deal with railway 
bills, gas bills, the navigation of the Thames, the reclamation of 
sewage, the houseleas poor, the cattle plague, dangerous businesses 
in towns, the hens sag Fe the Petroleum and Metropolis Gas Acts, 
and the fire brigade, following is a summary of the report :— 

THE MAIN-DRAINAGE WORKS, 

The majority of the main- works have been completed, 
and the actual cost of what had been done up to the date of the 
report was £2,198,159. For this sum immense sewers have been 
construc large enough not only for the wants of the present 
population, but for an increasing population of future years, from 
all the outlying districts of London to Barking and to Crossness, 
where the se is so discherged that it is carried down to the sea. 
The extent of sewers may in some a, Sp soap from the 
enumeration of a few facte. The Middle- Sewer north (com- 
pleted) is upwards of twelve miles in length; a portion of it is in 
tun: and its cost is £349,869 2s, 114d. The Northern: Outfall 
Sewer works (completed) include the formation’ of an embankment 
upwards of five miles in length, having a sewer within it, the 
erection of ten iron brid, and the completion of various roads, at 
a vost of £669,761 18s, 1d. The Northern Outfall Reservoir has been 
completed at a cost of £172,222; and the Southern Low-Level 
Sewer has been completed at the cost of about £237,800, Besides 
the great works there are numerous other works in connection with 
the sewerage, which of themselves would be considered stupendous, 
except in contrast with the other works of the Board, The report 
sums up this work in the following terms :— 

The whole of the main-drainage sewers, with the exception of the 
Northern Low Level, have been completed, and are now in active operation. 
The works were commenced in January, 1859, and the ceremony of their formal 
opening took place on April 4, 1865. The total length of sewers forming the 
system is eighty-two miles; and, in conjunction with the pumping-stations 
and other works, when completed will have cost about £4,200,000, The 
extent of area the drainage of which is intercepted and carried off by these 
sewers is about 117 square miles, having a population of 2,809,000. On the 
north side of the river the sewage intercepted daily at present amounts to 
10,000,000, and on the south side to 4,000,000, cubic feet. In designing the 

has for taking the drainage oruing rom 
the present and lve water supply of the same area, and the in- 
creased quantity of sewage. In the construction of the other sewers and 
works, 318,000,000 bricks and 880,000 cubic yards of concrete have been used, 
and about 3,500,000 eubic yards of earth excavated, These extensive works, 
embracing almost every branch of engineering science, have been con- 
structed under buildings and over and under rivers, canals, railways, and 
roadways, from 26 ft. above to 75ft. below the surface, without any 
important casualty or interference with the public convenience or traffic, 


THE CONDITION OF THE THAMES, 


The Board contrast the present favourable condition of the 
Thames with its condition ten years ago, and they consider that a 
still grester improvement ma: anticipated as arrangements for 
purifying, its upper —— ~ me matured and a more efficient 
system of water supply for domestic purposes is organised. It 
py Ne stated thet cholera, typhus, scarlet fever, croup, and 
other diseases had appeared at Woolwich, and were attributable to 
the Lege of the se from the Crossness outfall station, the 
Board, early in the year, “ directed the engineer (Mr. Bazalgette), in 
conjunction with Dr, Letheby, to inspect and report on the chemical 
and other works in the neighbourhood of the northern and southern 
outfalls, from which it was believed foul odours emanated, and 
which were erroneously attributed to the sewage outfall works, and 
it was found that in close proximity to the northern outfall most 
offensive operations were carried on, such as the manufacture of the 
manure known as oe of lime, which, it appears, is 
effected by the mixture of oil of vitriol with coprolites an crushed 
bones; the manufacture of oil of vitriol, and distillation of gas 
liquor and gas-tar-—the former being converted into sulphate of 
ammonia and the latter into naphtha, creosote, and pitch. On the 
southern side of the river, about half a mile from the southern out- 
fall, it was found that there were two manufactories where the refuse 
from the London tanneries, known as scutch, which is the scraping 
of hides, &c., is operated upon. In one of these factories the 
scrapings of hides, .y are converted into manure by boiling them 
for several hours in a weak solution of oil of vitriol, after which 
they are consolidated in open pits, the refuse from which runs into 
the Thames, In the other factory, the trimmings of hides, &c., are 
manufactured into glue, by boiling them in diluted sulphuric acid. 
The vapours from both of these factories were particularly offensive, 
and no contrivance whatever was used for condensing them, Nearly 
opposite these works, on the northern side of the river, works were 
in course of erection for the distillation of bone oil, which it appears 
is effected by the carbonisation of bones in making animal char- 
coal.” There was no odour whatever from the sewage: the ad- 
mirable arrangements made for passing the gases from the sewers 
and tanks through the boiler fires appeared most effectually to pre- 
vent the escape of any unpleasant odour into the air. These views 
were corroborated by the results of an independent inquiry made 
under the direction of the War Department, 


THE UTILISATION OF THE SEWAGE, 


This ee op pee is still under the consideration of the 
Board, and it is hoped that, in the course of time, the sewage, 
which has proved so much trouble to London and cost so much to 


be carried away from the town, will one da ve a “mine of 
wealth” po sold for the cultivation of im A ‘oveets 
this desiral has been taken. A company has been formed to 


the Board will receive —— in proportion as the scheme proves 


w prove successful, 

The question of disposing of the southern-side sewage has yet to be 

et but there are applications for it on such terms that, while 
money 0! 


f the ratepayers is not spent in an, London 
] e, which, if successful, will 
tend to cheapen food in no ineonsiderable degree, 


kee with the work, and in the condition of the 

; ae made considerable progress with the bs ee 
to 
t the second, from Waterl 
Bridge to the eastern boundary of the Inner Temple (the contracts 
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for which have been let) ; and the third, from the Inner Temple t» 
Blackfriars Bridge. i : ; 

Included in the work is the formation of a granite-faced river 
wall, the construction of the Low-Level Sewer, and the subway for 
the reception of gas and water mains connected with it; the exten- 
sion of the outlets of the main sewers hitherto discharging into the 
river, but now to be diverted into the Low-Level Sewer, and the 
formation of brick sewers designed to intercept the smaller sewers 
and drains discharging on the foreshore of the river; and the con- 
struction of commodious steam-boat piers and landing-places, in 
substitution of those which will be removed to make way for the 
works of the embankment, The approximate value of the whole of 
the work executed, and of the materials and plant upon the ground, 
was, up to the 25th of Marah last, £178,240, and £187,289 to the 
preeent time. Of the total amount, the proportionate sum of 
£159,336 is for works, £10,886 for materials, and £17,017 for plant. 
The contract for the third and ae of the northern 
embankment — namely from the Temp! to Blackfriars 
Bridge, a length of about 900 ft.—hasnot yet let, in consequence 
of the delay which has occurred in the ®ettlement of the plans for 
the construction of a portion of the Metropolitan District Railway 
amd ee | between the railway company and the City Gas 

, whose works abut on the line, and whose interests will be 
materially affected by the railway works. 

With respect to the approaches to the northern embankment, 
the report states that the desired to amend the previous Act 
by obtaining powers to enable them to provide communication direct 
between Charing-cross and the embankment, 

This bill, the report states, 
referred to a Selec- 


Board, however, have not been able to proceed wi! 
sequence of the change in the Government and the advanced period of the 
Session preventing the introduction of the financial bilis for providing the 
means required for these and other contemplated works, 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, SOUTH, 


The works at present contemplated for the embankment on the 
south side of the river consist of a solid embankment from West- 
minster Bridge to Gun-house-alley, near Vauxhall Bridge; the 
formation of a roadway of an average width of 60 ft. a the 
embankment between Gun-house-alley and Lambeth Suspension 
Bridge and a footway 2 ft. wide from that point to Westminster 
Bridge; the removal of a number of dilapidated buildings of the 
lowest class, and the formation of new streets as approaches to these 
works, It is also proposed to improve Palace New-road, to widen 
and otherwise improve 9 portion of Stangate, and to stop up and 
appropriate te the general improvement portions of Crozier-street, 
A contract has been let for the embankment and works between 
Westminster Bridge and Gun-house-alley, near Vauxhall Bridge, to 
Mr. W. Webster. The principal works to be done under the con- 
tract are the formation of about 4300 ft. in length of river wall, 
landing-stairs near Westminster Bridge, paved road and foot wa 
sunk roadways to the dock and other properties severed by the wor 
and the construction of a short length of sewer for the drainage of a 
part of the roadway. The contract sum for these works is £309,000, 

he work at present executed under this contract consists princi- 
pally of the driving of about 2245 ft. of the dam and 2280 ft. of 
staging to an average depth of 15} fc., clay puddling, dredging, ex- 
cavating, filling in with earth and concrete. Some of the brickwork 
for the head walls to the land arches of Westminster Bridge has 
also been completed, The approximate total value of the preliminary 
works, executed to the 25th of March last, was £27,000, and up to 
the date of this report, £39,000. 

THE NEW STREETS, 

The new streets formed by the Board are Garrick-street, Covent: 
garden, Southwark-street (between Blackfriars and London Bridges, 
and pe gee gy Be Victoria Park; and these are to be aupple- 
mented by an improvement at Whi which will p 
Commercial-road in direct, communication with Whitechapel-road— 
an improvement that will greatly facilitate the passage of traffic 
through the City ; by the removal of the block of houses in Holborn, 
called Middle-row, and by the formation of the new street from the 
Mansion House to the Thames Embankment, 


THE NEW PARKS AND OPEN SPACES, 
The long-taiked of Finsbury Park as well as the South 

are to be formed. The lands for both have been pon i pn the 
residents of South and North London may expect shortly to see these 
ks formed. With regard to open spaces the Board “ entertain the 
ope that the valuable information with regard to manorial and 
other rights which has been obtained by recent Committees of the 
Honse of Commons may lead to the speedy ng of such measures 
as by secure 4 =~ Loewe —— inhabitants of the metropolis 
and its imm nei, ur perpet paces 
and recreation pote - eee en 


THE METROPOLITAN HOUSELESS POOR ACT, 


The Board has to pay to those parishes certified under th 
payments made for the relief of the casual poor. Before the: vaalines 
can register they must show that they provide lodgings and food 
according to the provisions of the Act, which was passed to throw 
upon the whole metropolis the burdens formerly borne by a few 
parishes, So cruelly were the houseless poor treated before the 
passing of this measure that, despite the principle of the poor law 
that every applicant should be relieved and tested, poor creatures 
were nightly turned away to wander in the streets, In fact, a West- 
End parish—one of the richest and least taxed in the metropolis— 
had no casual ward ; but the difficulty was met by a board placed 
outside the workhouse doors with the “Notice to Vagrants,—The 
vagrant wards are full.” So hard are the London guardians 
to move that, even up to last July, twenty-eight only of thirty-nine 

payments from the common fund, 


the measure, in con- 


and unions had received 
= a by ig oy my ny in 1864, What th 
o' serving poor have in those parishes whi 
come under the operations of the Act are only oeetie * nay ns 
interest themselves in the subject. That the system of relief 
afforded by the Act ia the cheapest mode of roviding for outcasts 
and other necessitous persons is shown in the fact that the total 
amount for the your to the twenty-eight parishes and unions, 
. fitting up wards and for relieving the poor, 


pe Clerkenwell, a which, up to 
fi places 
the es febiee lee to > oy 


The rest of the report is occapied with subjects whi 

only in importance to those already touched — es 
THE CASE OF THE TORNADO.—We understand that 

Government have protested ision 

the ‘Tornado, on event of sae hee Serie ee 

inga in the Prize Court, 

= the 


timate destination ; and it is, unfortunately, only tooclear that, if the ship 


apprehend that 
rities will not eventually do justice in the steer —Stenderde ee 


AND HIS WORKPEOPLE.—Mr. John won haa 
again and been charged popu 
86 pene onl om with ber he lar with his w 


, hooted from with placard tt 
feel reltaranad thee Wy nee oeage ia ror, ya i 
» even by gentlemen acting in holy orders, 

the workpeople of Mr. Bright think it high time rn interfere, ond the ther 
day they met in a body and appointed a deputation to wait upon the hon. 
member for Birmingham to ask him to consent to receive an address from 
them, assuring him of their respect and regretting the calumnies heaped 
upon him by various individuals undeservedly. Mr. Bright consented, and 
the workpeopie are now arranging to hold a meeting on an early day, ; 
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eS ee 


Yesterday and To-day in India. By StipNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD, 
pes tonnes: William i. Allen and Co, 


It isa pity that Englishmen generally can be made to take so 
little interast th Indian affairs ; for, considering the number of people 
whose welfare is involved in the good government of that country, 
together with the magnitude of the /ome interests likely to be 
affected by the state of affairs in our Eastern empire, the well-being 
and prosperity of India are subjects second to none in importance to 
Great Britain—we might almost say, to the world. And yet how 
comparatively few among us know or care much about how things 
are going on there! Even in Parliament men fail to appreciate 
the importance of the matter. Indian debates are listened to with 
impatience, if listened to at all, speakers being generally left with a 
most meagre audience on such occasions, he mutiny of 1857 
roused up men’s minds for a time; but interest soon began to 
after the exciting incidents of the war had passed, and the hard, dry 
work of reorganisation was begun. One reason for the disinclination 
hitherto evinced by the House of Commons for Indian debates may 
have been that the late Sir Charles Wood, who so long repre- 
sented India in the House, was og but an attractive 
speaker ; and certainly one cause of the arom, fed the general 
public has been that few interesting or alluring books about India 
ever came within their reach. Indian literature was generally. so 
characterised by dry and musty details, statistics, revenue returns, 
records of mortality, and so forth, that even the sponte of the most 
patient Dryasdust must have revolted against them ; or it was so 
sprinkled with Oriental slang and unpronounceable names as to be 
utterly unendurable. We hope, however, now that such writers as 
Mr, Sidney Blanchard have taken up the work, that the study of 
Indian literature and a knowledge of and interest in Indian affairs 
will rapidly spread among us. e pages of Mr. Blanchard’s book 
are at once instructive and amusing. We have the state of Indian 
society described, the merits of recent changes discussed, the wants 
of the country considered, the grievances of those who have com- 
plaints to make fairly stated, and the probable results of many mea- 
sures now in course of adoption intelligently and hopefully shadowed 
forth. And throughout all this there is intermingled a vein of lively 
descriptive narrative and quiet humour that make the work exceedingly 
agreeable reading. To us the most interesting chapter in the book-— 
most of the contents of which have already appeared in the pages of 
All the Year Round and Temple Bar—is the opening one, “The Old 
Times and the New.” This chapter contains a most interesting 
resumé of the state of affairs in India, “yesterday and to-day ”— 
“yesterday” being understood to signify some twenty Pine ago, 
and “to-day” the year of grace 1864. After describing the old,and 
the new system of appointment to official positions, the grievances 
of the army, the material progress of the country since the sup- 
pression of the mutiny, the extent to which railways and other public 
works have been constructed, and other interesting and important 
matters, Mr, Blanchard draws the following graphic picture of 


LIFE IN INDIA YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


What cannot fail to impress the new arrival are the social changes which 
have taken place in India during the last few years. Time was, when the 
traveller on arriving, say at Calcutta, was such an cbject of interest to the 
residents that he might proceed at once to almost anybody’s house, and 
make it his castle as long as he pleased. The barest introduction.was suf- 
ficient to ensure him a welcome. Now, nobody thinks of going to stay at a 
private house, unless it be that of a particular friend or connection. There 
are monster hotels where any number of travellers may be put up, and can 
be as well accommodated as in Europe; and the new comer who presents a 
letter of introduction gets only the conventional invitation to dinner— 
which is most likely to be 4 la Russe. Time was, when to this dinner (not 
then i Ja Russe) he would go dressed in white or nankeen; jacket, waist- 
coat, and trousers of the same pleasant fabric. After that, came a period 
when a man was expected to go in a black coat, but was uniformly asked 
by the host or hostess if he would not have a white jacket instead, which he 
as uniformly said he would; and the arrangement became such a regular 
one that people who gave parties always provided jackets for their guests, 
some of whom, however, who were particular about fit, sent those garments 
beforehand, and kept them furtively in the verandah until it was time to 
put them on. Now everybody dresses for dinner as they do in Europe, and 
even white pantaloons are the exception instead of the rule. In past times 
the hookah was the invariable companion ef every male guest. Towards 
the conclusion of dinner a faint scent filled the air, which heralded the 
approach of the hookah-badars, of whom each placed the standing bowl of 
his master’s pipe on a little piece of carpet behind his chair, brought the 
snake round conveniently, and insinuated the mouthpiece into its owner’s 
hand. Then came such a hubble-bubbling as the new gen: has never 
heard, and such a perfume as may imagined from the composition of the 
chillum, which, besides tobacco, indes various perfumes and condiments 
of a sweet character, among which I may mention the article of raspberry 
jam. Everybody was then supposed to be at the pinnacle of enjoyment— 
even the iadies liked the odour, and often, it is whispered, produced it for 
themselves when at home. Now, the scent of a hookah in a house is con- 
sidered almost disreputable—more especially as it gives rise to surmises 
that it is not the only manner in which the master of the house accommo- 
dates himself to native habits. Asfor taking a hookah out to dinner, 
nobody ever dreams of such a thing. Some seven years ago, I saw such a 
proceeding on the part of one or two old Indians—privileged persons in 
houses where they were well known—and at the mess of a Native Infantry 
regiment, about the same time, they were sometimes introduced after 
dinner. But at the same station (this was in the provinces) a hookah 
which was brought by some innocent guest to the mess of a “ Queen's” 
regiment so scandalised the Colonel, that there was nothing for it but to 
take it away as fast as possible. Even up the country, where hospitality is 
more free than in Calcutta, there are hotels at every station— bad hotels, to 
be sure, but still hotela—besides the Government bungalows; so that no 
traveller need have an excuse for intruding upon his friends, unless they 
particularly wish to be intruded upon. 

Anglo-Indians in the present day are almost as sober as any classof ns 
I know. At dinner-parties people do not sit over their wine even so long as 
in England, and most of those who are able avoid beer altogether, substi- 
tuting the lighter refreshment of champagne, which they take ad ovo usque 
ad mala—that is to say, from the soup to the coffee—thus avoiding that 
“ mixing’’ which elderly gentlemen at home regard with much honour, and 
which few men in a tropical climate can long stand with impunity. 

If any excesses are ever committed, it is by daring men just out from 
England—bachelors, perhaps, or some monsters of the kind; and, as their 
proceedings would be much the same anywhere, their faults can scarcely be 
set down to the Anglo-Indians. Everywhere in society the old character 
given to Anglo-Indians is fast becoming inapplicable. One hears as little 
of high play and debt as of delirium tremens ; and when our countrymen 
ill-treat the natives we do hear of it—which accounts for two or three 
instances of late which have not brought us into very good odour in that 
respect. A class of domestic scandals, usually including elopements, is also 
far less frequent than ee mgr and, as far as these are concerned, it can 
scarcely be said that Anglo-Indians are open to greater condemnation than 
their European neighbours. 

On the whole, the change from Yesterday to To-day is decidedly for the 
better. What the new arrival will miss is a class of people in the country 
whe consider it as their home. The danger which we run is that of becom- 
ing foo English ; of depending upon ves too much, and considering the 
natives too little. Our political ee now is conciliation of the native 
Princes and aristocracy, in order that we may employ them as our allies in 
improving the condition of the people. Our social policy should be of a 
similar kind. It is difficult, I know, to mingle much more with the natives 
than we do in private life, and the difficulty arises principally on their side. 
But the attempt should be made, and I hope will be made, and with success, 
as the settlement of our countrymen extends. At present, nearly everybody 
lives in India with a view to “ home ;” all supply themselves from home, as 
far as in their power, with everything that they eat, drink, and wear ; any- 
thing “native” is looked upon with contempt; and the time is fast 
coming—unless a healthy change takes place—when we may meet with 
—— 5 oan who have been in India, but when we may look for an 

‘Indian ” in vain 


Altogether, we have much pleasure in commending Mr, Blanchard's 
book to the attention of the reading and thinking public, 


Fairy Tales, By Henry Morey, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in University College, London. With Illustrations by C. H. 
Bennett. A New and Revised Edition. London: George 
Routledge and Son, 

We do not happen to know the history of the fairy and grotesque 

stories collected, apparently from sources not new, in this volume ; 

but they have a twang, or flavour, of twenty years ago—we mean 
in the sort of sentiment that pervades them. This sentiment is 
difficult to describe exactly; but it is that kind of which, in the 
history of recent literature, the late Mr, Douglas Jerrold may be 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


said to have been the moet striking illustration, Not that in the 
present stories there is any harping on social contrasts, or any wilful 
self-conscious, salt-enjortng incisiveness of manner, such as charac- 
terised the writings of Mr. Jerrold; but that there is a certain 
designed expansiveness, not without some accent of challen 
or defiance in it, which might have been noticed in 
much of the literature of the time when Mr. Jerrold 
“flourished.” Perhaps this may be more apparent to an eye 
(like that of the present <— which has to travel back to arrive 
at the peculiarities of the popular writing of twenty years ago than 
to a mind which has passed through the Jerroldian stage while 
engaged i literature ; but the flavour we have spoken of is cer- 
tainly present in Mr. Henry Morley’s little book ; and the fact is 
worth noting, because it is another illustration of a wide general 
topic which was just broached by Mr. John Morley in his notice of 
- Gusmne at Truth,” in the Fortnightly Review, 

Mr. Henry Morley, however, has so much poetic universality of 
feeling and so much true artistic skill that no transient mood of 
general literature would ever decisively stamp work of his; and 
this collection of fairy tales is one of the best we ever read. It 
containg, under the mask of a peculiar humour, some really mascu- 
line thought, brightened and adorned by a quick yet tender fancy. 
The little snatches of song scattered up and down the book exhibit 
so much poetic instinct that the reader pauses over them with some 
regret that the chiming is so quickly over. No child will be able to 
understand the parable of Alethe and Dynamis, or these lines :— 

The touch is light 

That doubles might ; 

Over the face of her lover 
Light is the breath of a maid; 


and a good mary people will not catch the whole beauty of 
either; but a hey by ed ornine years old will be able to ceary. wey 
something from every fable and poem in the book. We take leave 
cordially to commend it to our readers, and to express our pleasure 
that Mr. Morley has thought it worth while to gather and bind up 
again these charming flowers of fancy. 

Mr, Bennett isa man of genius, and we have only one wish 
about his drawings—viz., that he would give us less gratuitous 
grotesque, and fewer designs which have more power than 
charm. Nobody will dispute the force of the “ fi ~head ” to 
the story of ‘Bacon Pie;” but, if everybody is like us, every- 
body will regret having seen sc oy 80 ugly and unforget- 
table. It is not for want of either love or vision that Mr. Bennett 

ives us these hard, queer drawings, In the almanack 
rontispiece of Punch's Christmas number this year, his Virgo was 
of even “tear-demanding beauty;” so is the Toad’s Wife in the 
— volume. Melilot, too, is pretty; and Sissoo and Silver 

‘assels (the latter rather plain) have the true innocent sweetness of 
childhood, There is a little symbolic drawing of a boy catching 
bees with a net on page 174, which is very noticeable, too, for the 
mixed beauty and dignity of the child’s figure, which is again quite 
pathetic in its loveliness, We fear it is useless to offer advice to a 
man of so distinctly marked a genius as Mr, Bennett; but we do 
most earnestly wish that he would trust a little more to his power 
over what is beautiful, and leave ugliness of design to artists who 
have no other way of being impressive : there’s plenty of ’em ! 


Plays and Poems, By CHARLES WADDIg, Edinburgh: Printed for 
Private Distribution, 

It is hard to make out why this book has been printed. What 
were the passions of the writer? Most probably a strange mixture 
of vanity, fear, and infirmity of ee. The vanity of may 
always be taken for granted ; fear is implied in the “ private dis- 
tribution ;” and “infirmity of pt age ” is evidenced in the trespass 
on that privacy by oe it to the papers for notice. Some years 
since, it seems, Mr. Waddie published a volume which met with 
some rough literary handling; and he now gives some “Stanzas 
written in 1860,” when the critics had quite destroyed his good 
spirits, This is how they begin :— 

Ah! did they know the labour hard 
That doth oppress the anxious bard--— 

(that must be quite enough for the reader) ; but does the “ anxious 
bard” ever think of the “labour hard” endured by the critics 
cultivated gentlemen—in reading the rubbish thrust upon them? It 
isall very well to talk of “how the heart of the minstrel is break- 
ing,’ but the minstrel should reflect how the head of the critic is 
ae ing. Mr. Waddie goes through all the sweet things 
usually said about critics, and wants to know how far they 
“are right in dealing so severely with new poetry,” “at 
least, those who write conscientiously.” He adds the mon- 
strous assertion that “the taste for was never so low 
as at present,” when everybody knows the wonderful popularity, 
and deserved pees, of many living and the careful 
appreciation of the works of the dead. In his introduction Mr. 

addie speaks of the “ foolish adulation that some pay tothe genius 
of Shakspeare,” and insists that the whole list of dramatists, from 
Marlowe and Greene to den and Otway, “have written works 
equal to all but one or two of the best of Shakspeare’s.” We venture 
to disagree with him, at the same time — the occasional power 
and beauty in many of the works indicated. After much more—after 
“all about” the drama and criticism—some better plays might have 
been expected from Mr. Waddie. But, he says, “ plays are written for 
exhibition on the s' and lose one half of their charm if they 
miss the chief end of their being.” True enough. This volume may 
be said to have thus lost half its charm ; and the other half must have 
mysteriously disappeared. The tra is seldom poetic--the comedy 
is invariably incomprehensible, . Waddie must understand that 
we have read his plays, and cannot understand how one of them 
could have met with a “ flattering” reception from a large audience 
on an Edinburgh stage, But if the audience prof te approve 
it, it may have been a “ flattering” reception indeed—giving that 
word its proper, not its vulgar, meaning. 


The Great Libel Case: Dr, Hunter v, Pall Mall Gazette, London : 
CO. Mitchell. 


We have received a thick volume of 404 pages, which purports to 
be “a verbatim report of the medical evidence (in the above case) 
given by Dr. Williams, Dr, Risdon Bennett, Dr. Orlando Markham, 
Dr. George Johnson, Dr. Cotton, Dr. Richard Quain, and Dr. Odling, 
showing their opinions on the nature, causes and cure of consum 
tion, with explanatory remarks by Dr. Hunter, the plaintiff.” We 

jume the copy of this book delivered at our publishing-offige has 
sent there by Dr. Hunter, who must by that act be understood 

to invite criticism. In this, however, we are unable to gratify him, 
and that for two reasons: first, because it does not fall within 
our province to discuss scientific medical theories; and, second, 
because we are afraid Dr, Hunter is a dangerous man to discuss any 
subject with. When criticised in a way distasteful to himself, he 
flies fo law ; and when disappointed in law, he has recourse to what 
looks remarkably like indiscriminate abuse of all he deems his foes, 
In the “Introduction” and “Notes” to the evidence contained in 
this volume Dr. Hunter falls foul of most of the persons engaged 
in the late trial—Judge, jury, counsel, and witnesses—whom he 
j , malice, mi tation, and so on. 


accuses of ignorance, jealo isrepresen! 
i a in this may be right in his medical theories 


He may be justified 

also ; he may be, as he says, an excessivel ill-used man. We don’t 
want to engage in discussion with Dr. Hunter, so we will deny 
nothing that he has asserted; but we can’t help thinking, after 
glancing over the contents of the volume before. us, that he, who 
so loudly “urges justice” might “ have justice, more than he desires,” 
did any of the parties concerned deem him or his abuse worthy of 
notice ; but that, we daresay, they will not, 


Zaida's Nursery Note- Book. For the use of Mothers. By A. L,0.E., 
Author of “Shepherd of Bethlehem,” “ Rescued from Egypt,” &c. 
London : T. Nelson and Sons. 

This neatly-printed and handsomely bound little book purports to 

be a record of the occurrences in a nursery noted down and com- 
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mented on by a mother, and intended to be useful to mothers in the 

moral, religious, and intellectual training of their children. Per- 

haps we cannot do better than copy the author's preface, with the 

remark that we approve both the | ges of the work and the style 

- — it has been worked out. In the preface, then, we are told 
at :—~ 


This little work has been written for her Christian sisters by one who, 
though not herself a parent, has known practically some of the duties and 
responsibilities connected with the name of a mother. The note-book con- 
tains no stirring events ; thousands of British parents could pen such a 
simple record of the trifling incidents of daily occurrence in the little 
nursery world. To any but those connected with children, such incidents 
may appear too insignificant to be worthy of any notice, But if “ trifies 
form the sum of human things,” this is especially the case as regards the 
nursery. A seed is a small, worthless object to the eye, but not to the 
mind when regarded as enfolding the future plant with ite leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit. Pride, selfishness, self-will—the deadly foes of man —first assail 
him in the nursery ; and like the fabled snakes in the olden tale, may be 
overcome even by a child. I shall be thankful if any hints contained in 
my little work be made useful to Christian mothers; those to whom the 
Saviour has especially committed the sacred office of feeding His lambs. 


The Good Child's Coloured Picture-Book. With Twenty-four Large 
Plates, London: Routledge and Sons. 
Another book for children! Good children, indifferent children, 
-< ~~, we should suppose, bad children, must surely by this time 
ve 


excellence will suffice to bring buyers sufficient—for the present, at 
charges they must 


ly good ho deserve, an 
enough to obtain, a copy of “The Good Child’s Coloured Picture 
Book,” which we may safely predict will be deemed a high prize 
indeed. We may mention that the pictures embrace illustrations of 
natural history, juvenile gameg, and of the story of “The House 
that Jack Built”—all neatly printed in colours, The paper and 
binding, as is usual with Messrs, Routledge’s books for children, are 
of a very superior character, 


The Works of J. Fenimore Cooper : The Waterwitch, The Last of the 


Mohicans, Author's Unabridged Edition. London: Routledge 
and Sons. 
Fenimore Cooper’s novels for sixpence each, unabridged, and well 


printed on tolerably good paper! Think of that, ye book-fanciers ! 
Or, rather, do not think about it at all, but hie to the nearest 
bookskop, clap down your sixpence, pick up either of the two 
volumes Publigh ed, ard give yourself a literary treat. 


The Conscript: A Tale of the French War of 1813. Translated 
from the French of MM, ErcuMaNN-CHATRIAN, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This a was noticed in our columns on its firat — in an 


THE SHORT TimE AGITATION.—During the past week there have been 

blic meetings of the operative cotton-spinners, weavers, card-room hands, 

, in almost every town and ———— village in Kast Lancashire, to 
hear the reports of thedeputations who had waited upon the several 

and to take action thereon, 


t depression in trade. In no case have the employers of Kast Lanca- 
shire yet adopted short time, nor to the establishment of a court of 
arbitration for the settlement of ites ; but the present crisis is likely to 


force short time upon the trade, and some manufacturers already fear that 
they will have shortly to run their miils three or 
urged by the operatives, 


E 
E 
E 


theatre the 
Chancery. 


are w anything speak very plainly in favour of the “ green” 
winters, as ag: hard seasons, whose charms poets and 
= have magnified beyond bounds. Disciples of the “ muscular 

bristianity school” hail the advent of bracing “‘seasonable’ weather 
which, to them, imparts a buoyant elasticity of frame and spirits highly 
exhilarating; but for the old and the very young—for those who 
cannot, as a a cold,” or to whom the essentials 
of abundant and artificial external warmth are denied —a 
sharp winter is apt to be the messenger of death, The danger 
both to children and to old people is, of course, lessened as the 
effecta of cold are mitigated; and medical men know that by keeping 
patients sealed up, as it were, in their houses with a sustained temperature 
the depressing infiuence of frosts and piercing winds can be counteracted, 
Unhappily, in this great city thousands of men, women, and children are in 


mean tem J 
ending Dec. 29 to 25°2deg. in the first week of the present year, and the 
effect of the cold is shown in the succeeding week by an increase in the 
deaths from 1437 to 1881. “ Few were directly frozen to death, the majority 
having vital force enough to struggle against the freezing cold ; but not 
enough to prevent them succumbing under bronchitis and pr bes affections,” 
In the last week there was an increase of 197 deaths from bronchitis alone ; 
and of the total excess of 454 deaths, 253 occurred to persons aged 60 years 
and upwards, 120 occurred between the ages of 40 and 60, 45 between the 
of 20 and 40, and 36 under 20 years of age. This shows that the power 
resisting cold is greatest atthe . of full bodily development, and least 
when the tide of life is ebbing. Dr. Farr, in the effects of the 
cold weather of 1855 on the public health, came to the conclusion that the 
wer of cold on life varies may tape. By d definite laws. It was found by 
Investigation that the mortality by is twice as great under the age of 
20 as mortality at 20-40; but after 


resistin id decreases and aged od ag ES 
col year, men a 

men ., 30, suffer from the cold in the "of 100 to 1. As the 
@ result of five weeks’ observation, it is stated that the “ danger after 


30 of dying of cold is doubled every nine years of ad 
to say, out of an equal ation, for one Gata ter Gl wb 88 
were two at 39, four at 48, eight at 57, and soon. Should the present severe 
weather continue some weeks, we shall see how far the h; of 1855 
holds good ; if the conditions under which the ulation now live have 
changed fer the better, the general J yey! of sting cold ought to have 
increased pro rata, Of the cities of the kingdom, Lendon, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Glasgow are the only ones whose death-rate increased to any 
great extent in the last return. In the other cities, notwithstanding a very 
low temperature, the mortality was little more than one per 1000 in excesa 
of the previous week. In Leeds, for instance, the lowest reading of the 
thermometer in the week ending Jan. 5 was 5deg., or 14deg. lower than 
was registered in London at the same time; but the mortality was only 
raised from 30 to 31 per 1000. Does this mean that the poor are better cared 
for in Leeds, in Bristol, in Birmingham, in Edinburgh, than in London ?— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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EFFECTS O F THE LATE EARTHQUAKE IN ALGERIA. 


BOURBEATI'S TAVERN, EL-AFROUN. HOTEL DU ROULAGE, EL-AFROUN. 


Our Engravin resent the effects of the terrible calamity at | inst., says that he was awoke on the morning of that day by an ex- | tinctly from the sea and went inland, and while it lasted the 
Aigiers of Crih the particulars have only just reached us, e | ‘ualtienen shock, which consisted, not of the usual trembling and | house seemed hopping from north to south, and proceeding onward 
first intelligence that came from the town of Algiers itself gave very | rumbling, but produced the sensation of being inclosed in a box | that way. This was succeeded by the usual trembling, and bya 
few details of the extent of the mischief; but a correspondent, | which was being “shoved along by several angry pushers over rough | swinging motion, The letter goes on to say that several houses had 
writing immediately after the occurrence on the night of the 2nd | ground, and jalways in one direction.” The movement came dise | fallen in, that the people were sitting in the rain in the open places, 
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ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL HOUSES IN MOUZAIAVILLE. PRINCIPAL STREET OF MOUZAIAVILLE, 


and that all the Jews had fled to the fields. There was a been most severely felt. Blidah (the Bidah Colonia of Ptolemy) is | cover the sides of the adjacent mountains, At the entrance of the 
report that the town of Medeah had suffered greatly, and , situated at the foot of the Little Atias, at the entrance of a deep | city you find a cemetery, with peculiar sepulchral atones, aerial 
that at Blidah fi houses had been destroyed. The Iilus- | valley, twenty-nine miles south of Algiers. The environs of this | minarets, cupolas, and tile-covered roofs inclosed in groves of trees. 
trations which we publish this week and the following account | town are rendered beautiful by the numerous orange-groves, which | A beautiful vegetation made Blidah one of the loveliest spots in 
refer more particularly to these places, where the calamity has fill the air with their delicious perfume; while fruitful corn-fields | Algeria, and its inhabitants called it the second Damascus, ‘The 
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GENDARMERIE, MOUZAIA VILLE, TOWNHALL, MOUZAIAVILLE, 
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RESCUE OF TIE BRITISH BARQUE ARAUCA BY THE FRENCH MAIL STEAM-PACKET GUYANE. 


interior of the town is well built, and with regular streets, wider 
than thoee of . It is surrounded by a high wall, with gates 
corresponding with the aoted pom, SS communicating by 8 
street which goes round the interior of the town. The greater part 
of the old town was destroyed by an earthquake in 1825; but it was 
rebuilt on the same site, under name of New Blidah, the houses 
resembling those of Algiers, some of them looking into an inner 
court, and surmounted by a terrace. 

Omnibuses daily through Blidah on their way to anh Be 
road to which theongh the Comer A crosses the river Chiffa 
sixty-two times, and is an amazing example of engineering skill in 
overcoming obstacles, a way having made through the 
defiles of the mountain by confining the river and blasting the 
rocks, which approach so nearly er in some parts as scarcely 
to leave room to pass. The appearance of Medeah is very different 
from that of Algiers in the construction of the houses, all which 
are built of stone and whitewashed with lime; but the interiors are 
the same, pe noi a ground floor, a first story, and gallery sup- 


rted by pillars. Medeah contains many fountains in the walls, a 
Kicorish coffeeho and a carav: . Two roads lJead from 
Algiers to Medeah, the oldest of which is over the Colede Mouzaiah, 


The view on this road is enchanting, and consists of a belt of 
gardens round Medeah, orange-groves, cork and oak woods, with 
wild olives clothing the hills, and groves of palm and fig trees. This 
character of nae * see we environs not only of 
Blidah but amongst the villages of Mouzaiaville and Ei-Afroun; superb 

ardens and a rich soil, where the aloe sends up blossoms to the 
feight of 20ft, and rushes overtop the houses, where wild laurel 
flourishes and the fig and pomegranate groves stretch as far as 
the eye can reach, are the features of the country the inhabitants of 
which have just been subject to such a dire catastrophe, 


Unlike the shocks at Algiers, where no great damage was done, 
the convulsions were repeated in these districts, and were much more 
violent, At Blidah the first shock was a' and the frightened in- 
habitants had barely time to escape from their houses before the build- 
cea ge from their foundations. Not asingle edifice is 
uninjured, and a great number have fallen into utter ruin. The 
cathedral remains standing, but its walls have been so severely 
injured that on the emer en | Sunday Divine service was performed 
in the open air. This shock was followed by two others, which, 
—, not so violent as the first, completed the work of destruc- 
tion. No one dared to seek the shelter of the houses; and, in spite 
of s torrent of rain, the entire population was compelled to bivouac 
under tents sent from Algiers by the Administration, In the district 
situated at the foot of the Atlas the devastation has been, if any- 
thing, still more dreadful: the villages of Chiffa and Ban-Roumi, 
lately so flourishing, are half in ruins; while those of Mouzaiaville 
and El-Afroun are entirely destroyed. In these villages the 
convulsion was so violent and instantaneous that the work of 
destruction was completed with awful rapidity, Every house was 
crushed, and many of the unfortunate inhabitants overwhelmed in 
the ruins, At El-Afroun eighteen persons were killed and sixty 
seriously injured; at Mouzaiaville eth Sy were killed and more 
than a hundred sustained injuries more or less severe, Out of 160 
buildings the church alone remains standing, but that is in such a 
dangerous condition that no one is allowed toenter. On the first 
news of the disaster assistance was immediately sent from Algiers : 
tools were forwarded, and soldiers and labourers worked together in 


order to recover the dead and injured pies from the ruins, It was 
a strangel: Tenpplr ( e to witness the promptitude and en 
of the soldiers an patient resignation of the suffering people. 


No time was lost in digging out the ruins; and, with that swift pro- 


vision of expedients which makes the French soldier so seful in 
ee dwellings were Fm ou B wegh vee 
quickness, while mat were prepared for rebuildi villages 
when the work of searching for the dead and pew waa 
complete. One of our Illustrations shows the tavern at El- 
from which the bodies of poor little Francois Bourbeati 
his sister were recovered, and placed beside those of 
other children, all of whom had perished. An inhabitant of 
Milianah writes that the Zacear, the mountain on which the place ia 
built, not wor aang but was enveloped in a smoke-like mist, 
houses there have been seriously dam: , and at the 

sick people were thrown out of their beds; while at the 
there was a momen ic, which caused a rush to 
where the soldiers scrambled over each other in their sud 
to escape. Medeah and the surrounding 

effects of the calamity, and the road from Bli has become almoat 
impassable, in consequence of the ruins with which it is covered. 
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and calmer, and it was near here, and about twelve miles north-east 
of ‘the island, that the Arauca had gone aground, 

The mail-boat of the General Transatlantic Company had called 
at Spanish Port, and there the Lieutenant was informed that an 
English vessel was making signals of distress in the low water in 
that direction, and he immediately proceeded to render her assis- 
tance. Ina short time the ee was seen towing the barque 
through the Dragon's Mouth, an English vessel of war, the Gannet, 
being at first prevented from giving any help in consequence of 
some accident to her ‘engines, Had it not been for this unlucky 
circumstance she would have been able to get off the Arauca; but 
we should at the same time have been deprived of the gratification 
of acknowledging the prompt and disinterested service so generously 
rendered by the officers and crew of the French veasel, 


THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS. . 

Amonast the distinguished visitors to the French International 
Exhibition the Ambassadors from Japan will not fail to create an 
impression, although the novelty of their appearance will have been 
a little deteriorated by their having already Eecome tolerably familiar 
to the Parisian public, After a short stay in the French capital, 
whither they arrived only a few days ago from Marseilles, they 
have continued their journey to St. Petersburg; but have already 
signified their intention to return in time for the opening of the 
Exhibition a they will renew their acquaintance with 
the amusements, which seem already to have yielded them unmis- 
takable satisfaction. One of the first interviews with this select 
y was accorded to M. Nadar, who was commissioned to make 
a of its different members, and from these a 
our graving has been taken. The Ambassadors are Koide- 
Yamato-no-Kami, Minister Plenipotentiary, and Tsi-Souronga-no- 
Kami, and they appear seated. The officer on the right is the 
interpreter, Siga-Urataron, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
French language, and the officers in attendance make up the group. 


CONCERTS AND NEW MUSIC. 

Tux first of the new series of Monday Popular Concerts was re- 
markable for the reappearance of Herr Joachim, who was never 
more enthusiastically received than on this occasion, The opening 

iece was Beethoven's posthumous quartet in B flat, led, of course, 

y the great Hungarian violinist, with whom were associated Messrs. 
Ries, Blagrove, and Piatti. Herr Joachim’s solos were a slow move- 
ment from one of Bach’s sonatas; a gavotte from a sonata by a 
French violinist, Leclair, who flourished in the early part of the last 
century ; and the prelude to Bach’s sonata in E—this last piece being 

iven in place of Leclair’s gavotte, which was encored. The piano- 
forte soloist was Mr. Charles Hallé, who played Beethoven's sonata 
in F minor in his usual masterly style. The one vocalist at this con- 
cert was Miss Louisa Pyne, w o sang an air, “ L’Ombrossa vien,” 
from Hummel's “ Matilda von Guise,” and “ Batti, batti.” 

The second concert of the new series (Monday last) was even more 
attractive than the first. Beethoven’s quartet in C major, the most 
generally popular of the three dedicated to Count Rasoumovsky, was 
executed to perfection—the executants being Messrs, Joachim, Ries, 
Blagrove, and Piatti. Herr Joachim’s playing in the andante con 
mote was especially beautiful, and called forth loud applause. The 

ale was also received with the enthusiasm which it can scarce! 

ail to elicit. | Mr. Sullivan’s melodious “ Arabian love-song,” 
sung to perfection by Mr, Sims Reeves, was much applauded, 
and encored. Beethoven's “ Adelaida,” sung yp Boe Sims Reeves 
to the accompaniment of Mdme. Arabella dard, had also, 
as a matter of course, to be repeated, and the applause was 

uite as enthusiastic after the second as after the first performance, 

‘he great instrumental piece of the evening waa Beethoven’s 
“‘ Sonata Appassionata,” the most difficult of all that master’s sonatas 
to grasp mentally as a whole, and, with the ae of the famous 
Waldstein sonata and the stupendous one in B flat, the moat trying 
to the mechanical resources of the player. In a poetical sense, the 
“Sonata Appassionata” may be ranked first among the glorious 
32,” which, if Beethoven had composed nothing else, would 
have made the art his debtor for a legacy, in its way, without 
parallel, It is not surprising that ambitious pianists should 
delight to exhibit their powers in this wonderful work, nor, 
taking into consideration the difficulties it presenta, that 
so very few rhould have succeeded in doing it justice. 
Among the few who have succeeded, Mdme. Arabella Goddard 
— a np espace lace. Perhaps no pianist with whom the 
English public is acquainted has played the “ Sonata Appassionata” 
so often, and certainly none so well. Her performance was mag- 
nificient from first to last—the impassioned character of the first 
allegro, the exquisite repose of the adagio, and the fiery impetuosity 
of the finale being all expressed to perfection. At the end of this 
very fine performance, to which the audience listened with breathless 
attention throughout, Mdme, Goddard was enthusiastically recalled. 
The splendid sonata for violin and piano in C minor (the second 
of the three dedicated by Beethoven to the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia) was performed by the same lady, with Herr Joachim for 


iate. 

The orchestral popular concerts at Her Masesty'’s THEATRE 
continue to have attraction, Every Thursday evening is devoted 
to classical music, which Sig, Arditi has learnt to conduct as well 
as the (to him) more familiar music of Italian opera. 


Engels Harmonium Album, Chappell and Co. 

This handsome, well-bound, clearly-printed album, which has 
now reached a third eee, sates fifty melodies by the principal 
Italian, German, and English operatic composers. The airs are 
preceded by a complete eet of instructions for playing the har- 
monium ; which, coming from such an esteemed professor as Herr 
Engel, possesses peculiar value, 


Swing-Song. Illustration for the Pianoforte, By Cu. FonTAINE, 
May-Day. Waltz. By Cx, Fontatne, London: Metzler and Co, 
“ Swing-Song” is a pianoforte piece, with a well-balanced melody, 
suggestive of swinging. As to its attractiveness, it may be sufficient 
to state that it has now reached its tenth edition. 
The ‘ May-Day ” waltz is the very thing so many young pianists 
are always looking for—something brilliant and showy, yet 
remarkably easy. 


THE PARIS EX#IBITION.—The tariff of the prices of admiasion to the 
Paris Exhibition has now been published. There are to be three separate 
inclosures—the park, con’ the Exhibition building itself ; the Horti- 
cultural Gardens; and the inclosure, which is especially de- 
voted to agricultural matters, The prices for the firet week are excep- 
tional—20f. for the opening day and 5f. for the rest. From April 8 the 
charge for admission to the park will be 1f., that to the garden If. 50c, The 
inclosure Billancourt wiil have a special tariff, as yet undetermined. The 
price of a season ticket will be 100f. for a gentleman and 60f. for a lady. In 
order to avoid the trouble and delay of the signatures, which were formerly 
required on entering, the holders may send two of their photographed 

its—one to be affixed to the ticket of admission, the other to remain 

n the hands of the administration. There will also be issued cards of ad- 

mission for a week, subject to the same conditions, and conferring for the time 
the same privileges as the season tickets, 

THE WAGES DISPUTE IN THE IRON TRADKE.—A large meeting of iron- 
workers was held at Brierley-hill on Monday, at which a lengthy account 
of the present state of trade and the condition of the labour-market was 
given, and, after some discussion, the following resolution was unanimously 
passed :—* That this meeting, having heard with astonishment and regret 
the unfortunate aspect of the state of the labour-market, and the consequent 
starving condition of many families which are not directly connected with 
the Ironworkers’ Association, do hereby acknowledge that our chief officers’ 
deliberate decision to recommend us to accept the deductions has been im- 
pelled by the best motives. We, having every confidence in their wisdom 
and efficient judgment, do reluctantly consent to commence operations on 
Tuesday evening (if required by our employers), although we still hold our 
opinion that if the labour-market is overstocked, that there is no cause for a 
reduction ; it is, therefore, both unjust, uncalled for, and consequently un- 
warrantable,”” A numerously-attended mecting was also held at Bilston, at 
which a similar resolution was agreed upon. The men, however, expressed 
a hope that when trade might improve the masters would give advanced 
wages without making it necessary that the men should strike. 


MR. COLDWIN SMITH ON CROMWELL. ; 
Mr. GoLpwin SMITH has been delivering lectures on English 
political history at Manchester. The second lecture of the course, 
on “Cromwell,” was delivered ioe evening, on which 
occasion Lord Amberley, M.P., took the chair. 
In describing Cecsnwelt's rise to power, the lecturer paused onl: 
upon two points, One was the execution of the King. Cromw 
tried to save the King’s life, but was prevented by the King’s od 
sistence in perfidy. Probably Cromwell would even have left him 
his crown, could he have been trusted to keep to terms. That the 
execution was a fatal error of policy one 80 ous as Cromwell 
could hardly have been altogether unaware. His course was gen 4 
determined by a real sympathy with the feelings of his soldiery, who 
cried for impartial justice inst offenders. Nothing, unhappily, 
could be less true than Carlyle’s remark that the execution struck 
adamp like that of death through the heart of Flunkeyism uni- 
‘versally in the world.” It was Liberty, if anything, that has “gone 
about incurably sick of it ever since.” The blood of the “> martyr 
has been the seed of Flunkeyism from that day to this, What man, 
what woman, feels any sentimental attachment to the memory of 
James II.? Another dark spot was the slaughter of the garrisons of 
Drogheda and Wexford. The lecturer noticed the excuses of retributive 
justice, but added that the excuse failed if any innocent perished 
with the guilty. Coming to the review of Cromwell’s character as & 
Prince, he said the re: Benth of history upon Cromwell could 
ecarcely be fixed until the settlement of t questions still open 
both in the Church and in the State. In this lecture the goodness 
of his cause would be taken for granted, and the only inquiry would 
be whether he. served it faithfally and well. Of genius there 
was little question. Although it was long before law-loving Eng- 
land could forgive one who seemed to have set his foot on law, yet 
as often as danger threatened the thought returned—not that we 
may have again » Marlborough or a Black Prince, but that the race 
which prodnced Cromwell may at its need produce his peer, and the 
spirit of the Great Usurper may once more stand forth in arms. Of 
Cromwell’s honesty there was more doubt, Who could hope, in so 
complex a character, to distinguish accurately the impulses of am- 
bition from those of devotion to a cause? Cromwell was a fanatic, 
and all fanatics are morally the worse for their fanaticism ; 


but his conduct proved that his religion was sincere. Constant 
hypocrisy would have been fatal to his decision. The double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways. The lecturer 


declared himself no devotee of the religion of hero-worship. 
Great men were most precious gifts of heaven, and unhappy 
was the nation which cannot produce them at its need. But their 
importance in history become less as civilisation goes on. In the 
last great struggle which the world has seen the Cromwell was not a 
hero, but an intelligent and united nation. ‘To whatever age they 
may belong, the greatest and most godlike of men,are men, not gods. 
Cromwell said, “ Paint me with alt my wrinkles.” Carlyle in his 
memoir had done (with his genius he could not fail to do) well; he 
would have done better had he paid his hero the homage of simple 
truth. This hero-worship, said the lecturer, becomes the worship of 
mere force, which is no more adorable than mere fraud, the force of 
those who are physically weak. To moral force we may bow down; 
but moral force resides, and can reside, in those only whose lives 
embody the moral law. It is found in the highest degree in those at 
whom hero-worship sneers, Hero-worship sneers at Falkland; yet 
Falkland, by his purity and nis moderation, has touched and in- 
fluenced the hearts of his countrymen for ever. Mr. Smith then pro- 
ceeded to show that arbitrary er was not dear to Cromwell's 
heart. He was great enough, and felt himself great enough, to reign 
among the free. An ignoble nature like that of Bonaparte might 
covet despotism. A noble nature never cared for the affection of a 
dependent or for the obedience of a slave. Cromwell was the only man 
in a position to found a Government after the Revolution. ‘Then, and 
throughout his reign, he quelled anarchy, as he had quelled tyranny, 
and with a merciful economy of punishment, which shows how dif- 
ferent is the vigour of the brave from the vigour of ferocious cowards, 
The lecturer spoke of the Long Parliament with respect and grati- 
tude, but said its continued government would have been the tyranny 
of a section, When Cromwell was set up by the army it was not a 
government of musketeers and pikemen, That would be the greatest 
of calamities, the deepest of degradations; and how to escape the 
danger of such government, which threatened all hea gos nations 
in their critical transition from the feudal aristocracy of the past to 
the democracy of the future, was now the pressing question for us 
all. The soldiers of Cromwell were the best of English citizens, 
They were themselves the Revolution, and had neither right nor in- 
clination to set up military tyranny, but had a right to give a chief 
to the State and support his government. He was no Cwsar or 
Bonaparte ; no unprincipled soldier of fortune; but Puritanism armed 
and crowned. In both the English and the French Revolution the 
most religious part of the movement was the deepest. So it was in 
all movements, Beneath all the social and political revolutions 
now going on did we not perceive a revolution in religion ? —a 
revolution which might one day clothe itself in some form 
of power and cast the world again in a new mould, ‘The 
form of government which Cromwell (after he had attained 
supremacy) meant to found was a monarchy, with himself as 
—— But it was to be a Constitutional and Protestant mo- 
narchy, with Parliamentary government and taxation, reform of 
the representation, the service of the State freely opened to merit, 
law reform, Church reform, university reform, union of the three 


kingdoms, a pacified and civilised Ireland, and, above all, that to 
which Milton’s lines pointed as the chief work of the chief of men— 
liberty of conscience. We need not sneer at the aspirations of the 


Republicans, If some men did not aspire too high, the world in 
general would fall too low. But at that time a republic would have 
been one of party ; England required to be made again a nation, 
and only a chief raised in come measure above parties could govern 
natidnally, The firat day of Cromwell's reign, in fact, was the last 
of confiscation and venqeenss on every Cavalier was safe in person 
and estate. The case of Washington was different, for his nation at 
the end of the war was united; it had Ween struggling with a 
Power that was external. Oromwell did not allow his govern- 
ment to remain military for an hour longer than he could 
help; but the step from civil war to legal government could 
not be made at once, The insulting manner in which he dismissed 
the Long Parliament was a stain on Cromwell’s character both as a 
man and asastatesman, He was probably carried by his feelings 
beyond his self-control. The lecturer paid a tribute to the wise in- 
tentions of the derided “ Barebones” Parliament, whose programme 
of legislation we had not yet entirely carried out. But that Parlia- 
ment neglected the essential thing of |g ee. for the foundation 
of a Government, The instrument of Government, under which 
Cromwell was afterwards made Lord Protector, defended him from 
the charge of keeping arbitrary power. Under this provisional con- 
stitution, Government could not be wg | government, A national 
council was always sitting, even in the Parliamentary recess. The 
army was brought under the Constitution ; the nation was secured 
from being entangled in war without its own consent by the 
Ministers ; and the provision for the abolition of rotten boroughs 
would have saved us from the work of rotten borough Parliaments, 
among other things from our £800,000,000 of debt. As to Cromwell's 
personal disposition, when invited to take the Crown, the lecturer 
showed inducements of policy, but was ready to believe that a man 
who has done great things may, by the A gree of Heaven, keep his 
heart above tinsel, The still half-feudal instincts of the nation 
were indulged with a House of Lords, but it was a failure, An old 
aristocracy, Mr, Smith said, may be darned to any extent, but to 
make a new one when the age of conquest and conquering races is 
past is not an easy thing. He ridiculed the notion that Cromwell's 
fortitude was ever shaken by fear, The lecturer noticed also that 
insurgents were tried before juries in the counties where rebellion 
occurred ; so little known to this military despot were our present 
theories of martial law. By his interposition to save Ormond when 
conspiring in London, the sirougest man of those days had be- 
queathed a lesson to emasculate sentimentalists who aped manhood 
by affecting a furious lust of violence and blood, In his foreign 


policy he talked of making the name of an Englishman as respected 
as that of a Roman, in a strain suited to those times, not to ours. 
But he sought to form a Protestant league and put England at its 
head, and this was a policy which, unlike that of modern diploma- 
tists, all the nation coul understand, and carried the heart of the 
nation with it, When England is again a united nation, said the 
lecturer, though she will not meddle or bluster, she will make her- 
self felt in the world once more. Cromwell did not trample on the 
weak, or send scolding despatches ; but in the case of Savoy he in- 
ter] effectually, and right was done. ; 

he lecture was full of historical details of the utmost interest, of 
which only the fragments of a summary could be reproduced in the 
foregoing brief outline. 


OBITUARY. 


NERAL SIR JAMES FREETH, K.C.B. and K.H.—The death of General 
an 5 ee Freeth, Colonel of the 64th (the 2nd Staffordshire) Foot, occurred on 
the 19th inst. The deceased officer, who entered the Army in 1806 as Ensign 
in the Royal Staff Corps, served in the Peninsula and France from May, 1809, 
to January, 1814, and was present at the foliowing actions and sieges— 
viz., Fuentes @’Onor, capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, battles of 
Salamanca, Burgos, Vittoria, and Pyrenees, (near Pampeluna), Nivelle, and 
Nive, for which he had received the war medal with eight clasps. He was 
made a Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1833, and a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath in1862. His commissions bore 
date as follow :—Ensign, Dec, 25, 1806 ; Lieutenant, May 30,1809 ; Captain, 
April 21, 1814; Major, Jan, 21, 1819 ; Lieutenant-Colonel, July 11, 1826; 
Colonel, Nov. 23, 1841 ; Major-General, Nov. 11, 1851; Lieutenant-General, 
Oct. 20, 1858 ; General, March 9, 1865; and Colonel 64th Foot, Aug. 13, 
1855. 

sm WILLIAM SNOW HaRnis, KT., F.R.S.—The death of this gentleman 
took place at his residence, Lockyer-street, Plymouth, on Tuesday evening. 
He was in the seventy-sixth year of his age, and had devoted a great 
portion of his life to ook ntific pursuits, Sir William was a native of Ply- 
mouth, where he was born in 1791; was brought up to the medical profes- 
sion, and shortly after admission was appointed surgeon of the South Devon 
Militia. He subsequently practised his profession for a short time in his 
native town, when he relinquished it as a public practioner, and devoted his 
attention to his favourite science, electricity ; and to his skill and arduous 
study the Royal and mercantile navies of the world are indebted for their 
protection from the destructive effects of lightning. He was elected 
a member of the Royal Society in 1831, was awarded the Copley 
medal in 1835, and in 1839 his * Inquiries concerning the Elementary 
Laws of Electricity,” printed in the Philosophical Transactions, ob- 
tained for him the prize as the “Bakerian Lecturer.” In 1841 Sir 
William was awarded a pension of £300 per annum from the Civil List for 
his scientific acquirements, and in 1847 received the honour of knighthood. 
He was also, in 1845, presented by the Emperor of Russia with a valuable 
and handsome vase in acknowledgment of his scientific services, In private 
life Sir William Harris's virtues were as highly appreciated as were the 
results of his scientific pursuits in public. He was a man of universal 
genius—a poet, a painter, a musician: in fact, there was nothing to which 
he applied himself that he did not give evidence of ability and, if followed, 
success. He was a magistrate of the borongh of Plymouth, and, though 
from the state of his health he had not recently taken an active part in 
public affairs, his loss will be severely felt and his memory universally 
cherished in the locality. 


Mr. D’ALTON.—The Dublin papers announce the death of Mr. D’ Alton, 
a distinguished literary worker in the department of Irish history 
and antiquities. He graduated in Trinity College, and was called 
to the Bar in 1813, He is known as the author of the “ History of the 
County of Dublin,” Memoirs of the Archbishop of Dublin,” an “ Essay on 
the Social and Political State of Ireland from the First to the Twelfth 
Century” (a work which obtained the highest prize ever given by the Royal 
Irish Academy, and the Cunningham gold medal), the “ History of Drogheda” 
(2 vols.), “ Annals of Boyle” (2 vols.), the ‘‘ History of Dundalk,” and of 
“ Illustrations, Historical and Genealogical, of the Army List of King 
James II.” (2 vols.). He has also published “ Dermid ; or, Erin in the Days 
of Boroihme,” a metrical romance in twelve cantos (1814), and he was for 
many years a frequent contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine, and to 
many Irish periodicals. His manuscript collections illustrate Irish localities, 
and upwards of 2500 families of the empire, with notes of tours in England 
and Wales in 1826. 


Riovs IN DEPTFORD.—Some rioting took place in Deptford,on Thursday, 
under pretence of taking food to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Several 
bakers’ shops were pillaged; but as the mob did the same in drapers’ and 
other shops where food was not to be obtained, it is probable that these 
depredations were committed by disreputable characters, and that the 
really respectable and suffering poor of the locality had nothing to do with 
the disturbances, 

THE CASE OF SHOOTING A SISTER.— The young man, Frederick Howlett, 
who was taken into custody a few days since on the charge of shooting his 
sister, Miss Harriett Howlett, of South Eimham, near Bungay, Suffolk, has 
been formally committed for trial. He is to be removed from Ipswich Gaol 
to a lunatic asylum on a warrant from the Home Secretary. Miss Howlett 
(who was on good terms with her unhappy brother) is still in a precarious 
state ; she has lost her sight, and her face is much disfigured by wounds. 


RSAPPBARANCS OF CHOLBRA.—Cho!era has suddenly reappeared ina 
very malignant form in the north. The pit villages of Coxhoe, Kelloe, and 
Tarrington Hill, in the neighbourhood of the city of Durham, have been in 
a somewhat unhealthy condition of late, and last week cholera appeared in 
a malignant form at Coxhoe. On Saturday last twenty-three persons were 
attacked by the disease, and several have since succumbed to it. Every pre- 
caution has been adopted to stop the ravages ef the disease, but it is likely 
to spread. As has been the case with all recent outbreaks of cholera in the 
north, impure water is blamed as the cause, 


THE REPRESENTATION OF BOsTON.—Mr. Staniland, the Liberal member 
for this borough, has just issued the following address :—‘‘ To the Freemen 
and Electors of the Borough of Boston,—Gentlemen,—Shortly after the 
meeting of Parliament, it is my intention to resign into your hands the 
trust with which, as your representative, now for nearly eight years you 
have honoured me. During this period I have voted in favour of all mea- 
sures tending to religious, political, and commercial freedom, thereby giving 
practical effect to those political professions which first secured me your 
suffrages; and your marked approval of my Parliamentary conduct, as 
evinced by the generous and disinterested support accorded me at the last 
election, I shall ever consider an ample reward for my humble exertions. 
Although, in making this announcement, I shall soon cease to represent your 
views in Parliament, yet I shall not cease to take an interest in any move- 
ment affecting the welfare of the borough; and on any occasion where my 
services can be useful they will ever be cheerfully rendered in furtherance 
of any such object.” . 

THE NEW Bishop Or TUAM.—The new Bishop of Tuam, Dr. Bernard, 
was enthroned in his cathedral on Friday week. The interesting ceremony 
attracted many of the nobility and gentry of the surrounding country. 
When it was over a large company partook of luncheon at the palace. 
Archdeacon Townsend, in the name of his clerical brethren, welcomed his 
Lordship to the diocese, and expressed their pleasure at knowing that their 
chief pastor had been a supporter of Scriptural education and Evangelical 
trath, whose family was known thronghout Ireland for its loyalty to the 
Throne and Constitution, “a member of the old Bandon family from the 
loyal city of Bandon Bridge.” The Rev. Dr. Trench repeated the welcome, 
and said that, when he read the announcement of his Lordship's appointment, 
his exclamation was, “ Thank God!” The Rev. C. H. Seymour, Provost of 
Tuam, also welcomed his Lordship; and Mr. D. H. Kirwan, D.L., did the 
same on the part of the laity of the diocese. The Bishop, in reply, promised 
to support all the missionary agencies in which his predecessor was inte- 
rested, and said he would be always bold to speak in defence of Scriptural 
education, which he believed to be essential to the very existence of Pro- 
testantism. The Earl of Bandon, who was present, concurred in what his 
brother had said on this subject. He felt that the laity were part of the 
Church, and that their essential duty is missionary work, and that not 
confined to their own communion. It should never cease, his Lordship 
said, so long ag there was a Roman Catholic unconverted to the 
truth. The diocese of Tuam has been ruled for a long time 
by members of the leading aristocratic families in the country. In 1782 the 

on. Joseph Deane Burke became Archbishop of Tuam, and afterwards 
succeeded his elder brother ag Earl of Mayo. In 1794 the Hon. William 
Beresford was translated to this see from Ossory, as Lord Mayo had been 
from Ferns, and was, in 1812, created Baron Decies, The Hon. Wm. de la Poer 
Trench, brother of Lord Clancarty, was translated from Elphin to Tuam in 
1819, and he ruled the diocese till 1839, when he was succeeded by the 
Hon. Thomas Plunket, who inherited the title of his father, Baron 
Plunket, formerly Lord Chancellor of Ireland; and now the sen of 
another peer has succeeded to this truly aristocratic mitre. The net 
income of the see is £4039, with the patronage of ninety five livings. 
The Prelate rules over three dioceses—Tuam, Killala, and Achonry, which 
include the counties of Galway, Mayo, and Sligo, and a portion of Kos- 
common—nearly the whole of the province of Connaught. The net income 
of the clergy is £17,409. The total Church population in Tuam is 9000; in 
Killala, 4724; in Achonry, 3392, The total Roman Catholic population in 
these three. dioceses respectively is—Tuam, 302,367; Killala, 81,337; 
Achonry, 105,200. It must be confessed, on comparing these numbers, that 
Bishop Bernard has heavy missionary work before him if it is not to cease 
till the last Roman Catholic is converted. Itis a remarkable fact: that not 
pg apne a bas hee _ of the Archbishops, Dr. Trench, was full 

is missionary spirit, and firmly believed that ever ul in tk cess 
Was committed to his spiritual oversight. ib laa ac lag: 
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United States 5-20 Bonds are steady, at 724 3; Virginia Six per 
Cents have realised 41); Atlantic Aud Great Western, Kailwey 
Debentares, 37§ ex coupon; Erie Shares, 41; and Iilinots Cen- 
trale, 804. 

Colunial Government Securities have been in'good demand :— 
Canadas Six per Cents t ave been done at 100; Ditto Five per Cente, 
84; Cape Six per Cents, 105; New South Wales Five per Cents, 
1871 to 1876, 9; New Zealand Five per Cents, 84) ex div. ; Queens- 
land Six per Cents, 1890, 919 ; South Australian Six per Ceuts, 1044 ; 
and Victoria Six per Vents, 105, 

Bank Shares are in but modera e request:—Alliance, 174; Anglo- 
Egyptian, 18; Aus'ralasian, 654; Bank of New Zealand, 18} ex 
div. ; Chartured of India, Australia, and China, 14}; Chartered 
Mercantile of India, London, and China, 334; City, '44 ; Consoli- 
dated, 54; Imperial Ottoman, §{; Land Mortgage of Lidia, 23; 
London and Brezilian, New, 5,; Lordon Chartered of Australia, 
#24; London and County, 67); London Joint-stock, 45; London 
and Westminster, 98; Oriental, 43); South Austratia, 28 ex div. ; 
Union of Australia, 474 ex div, ; and Union of London, 45] ex atv. 

The Miscelianeous Marke: is very quiet :—Civy of Moscow Gas, 
18}; Credit Funcier of England, 34; Crystal Palace, 204: Kbbw 
Vale, 11) ; Egyptian Commmercisl and Trading, 5 ; General Credit 
sad Discount, 5§; lnterna' ional, Financial, 24; London Fivancial, 
74; Londoa General Omnibus, 31-16 ; National Discount, 14 ; 
New Consolidated Discount, }§ ; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 
703; Ditto, New, 70; Kio de Janeiro City Improvements, 14 ; 
Viveroy of Eayps Loan, 7u4 ; Imperial Gas, 66 ex div. ; iaper ial 
Continental, 93; Phoenix, 23 ex oly, ; and turrey Consumers, 134, 

In the Railway Share Market there has been much le-s firmness, 
and the quotations have fallen 4 to | per cent. Mr. Laing bas cou- 
sented to his name being proposed at the forthcoming miecetiuy, as 
wiling to accept the appointment of comptroller of the fuancial 
affairs of the Great Eastern Railway Company. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CoRN BXCHANGE.—The few samples of English wheat on sale 
here this week have been tsken on slowly, st about stationar; 
prices. In foreign wheat the \raneactions have c.ntinued limited, 
at lave rates, Floating cargoes of grain have been held at extreme 
currencies, Barley, both Kngiirch and foreign, has commanded full 
priees. ‘The malt trade has been inactive, on former verms. ‘Tnere 

as been # fair inquiry for ots, beans, and peas, at about stationary 
prices, The transactions in flour have been moderate, 

ENGLISH,— Wheat, 52s, w 74s, ; barley, Sia, to o34,; malt, 58a, 
to 78s, ; oats, 21s. to 36s,; rye, 328, Wo 34a. ; beans, 3/8, to 478.5 pean, 
378, to 42s. per quarter ; flour, 45s, to 608, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—Cnly limited supplies of tat stock have been on sale, 
and the trade has ruled firm, on higher terms :—Beef, from 3a, 10d, 
to 5s, 10d.; mutton, 3s, Ad. to bs. 4d. ; veal, Se. to Ga. ; pork, 
3s, 6d. to 48, 6d, per 81b, to sink the offal, 

NEWGATK AND LEADENHALL,—These markets sre fairly 
supplied with meat, which moves off slowly, as follows :—Seel, 
from 3s, to 4s. 10d. ; mutwon, 3s, 2d. to 4s, 10d. ; veal, 4a, to da, Od, 5 
pork, 3s, 4d. to 4s, 6d. per 81b. by the carcass. 

T#A.— We have no change to notice in the value of any kind ; 
but the market is rather heavy, 

SUGAR.—Fine samples have commmanded full prices, but inferior 
parcels have seld on former terms, Stock, 81,44. tons, agaimt 
46,274 Lons at this period iast year, 

COFFER,—The tran-actions have been on a moderate scale, st 
last week's currency, tock, 12,902 tons, against 14,563 tous in 
1866, 


RICK.—Sales have progressed slowly, at about stationary prices, 
Stock, 24,363 tons, against 34,819 tons Inst year. 

PROVISLONS.—The inquiry fr butver has become less active, 
owing to the return of miid weather ; and the late advance in the 
quotations ia barely supported, B.con is sveady, at full prices, 
Hams, lard, and most ouner provisions are firm, 

TALLOW.—P.Y.C,, on the spot, is quiet, at 44s, percwt, The 
stock consists of 42,721 casks, against 47,406 casks last year, 

OLLS,—Linseed vil is selling at 36s, 6d. per cwo. on the eppot Most 
other oils rule about stationary, American turpentine, 37s, 6d, to 
ots. ; and French, 36s, per owt, 

SPIRITS.—Rum is in fair request, at ls, 7d. to 1s. 74d. per gallon 
for proot Demerara, We have no change to notice in tue value 
of either brandy or grain spirite, 

HAY AND STHAW.—Meadow hay, £3 5a, to £4 153, ; clover, 
£4 ba, to £5 15s, ; and straw, £1 6a, vo £2 4s. per load. 

COALS.—Best house coals, 27s. to 288, ; other qualities, 24s, to 
268, 64. per ton. 

Hovs.—There is about an average business dotug in must kinds 
of hops, at fuli prices, 

WOOL. —Tue transactions, both for home use and «export, have 
been trifling, at previous rates, 

POTATOKS.—Higher prices have been obtained for moet kinds, 
Present currencies range from We, to 180s, per ton, 


! it, Complainant, who was naturally excited, was wrong | unworldly spirit of the Papacy. In the stress of a great 
é LAW AND CRIME. e in having assumed that defendant had set the dog on, | calamity like the présent, when his enemies are an 
CERTAIN proceedings of the kind technically | and had used a very unfortunate expression in saying, “If tiplied and his friends are few, Pope Pius IX. does not for 
termed “interlocutory ” (ie., relating to the conduct | she is your wife,” and this was aggravated by the belief | an instant hesitate, on the dictates of conscience, to raise 
of a suit, as distinguished from its merits) have that compiainant had called the defendant a scoundrei. | the noisy anger of Scotchmen and Presbyterians all over 
been brought recently before Mr, Baron Bramwell, | One had his umbrella up, the other his stick, and the | the world, as in the Mortara case he defied the malice of 
oug! + ry bro ht inst Mr. blow was given on the impulse of the moment. H6 | Israel, so potent in the financial and political world. 
in relation to certain actions “a agains! *| hardly considered it a case for punishment ; but should | These acts of the Pope, in luminous contrast to the spirit 
ex-Governor Eyre, in relation to leged misdeeds | require the defendant to enter intohis own recognisances ' of the age, were not for any earthly object, but simply to 
committed by him in Jamaica, It appears that | to appear again in a week, hoping that in the interim | rescue a baptised child from perdition, or to uphold a 
four persons have severally commenced = ed some satisfactory arrangement might be made between | Christian principle of Government. Such unworildliness 
ceedings against Mr, Eyre. On behaif of the de- 
fendant applications were made to a Judge in 


the parties. is a strange and marvellous spectacle, which from its 
Chambers for the addresses of these plaintiffs, 


innate force alone forshadows victory.” 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS IN THE POTTERIES.— CRUEL TREATMENT OF AN IDIOT.—A shocking story 
Upon these applications orders were made 
that the addresses should be furnished; and it 


The carpenters and joiners of the Staffordshire potteries | CO™¢s to us from Hereford about an idiot boy named 
— given notice to. their employers of a demand ae aa pigs | preci agape bos said to — been bape age - 
: . f 6d. i t to 3¢ a celiar, owin, © gross cruelty wi 
was also ordered that in the mean time all| © \vecx- and s reduction of the'hours of labour to the | Which he had been treated, An inquest was held upon 
further proceedings should be stayed. Some] extent of two hours and a half a week, the change to| the body, at which witnesses depoced that the poor boy 
P gs Aaa : 
time after this order, and before the plaintiffs’) come into operation on the Ist of May. The builders in nop beg had @ shirt washed for twelve months, and that 
addresses had been furnished, the defendant’s| reply have offered the men 6d. an hour, making the | 2¢ been seen in a cold cellar almost naked, having 
A ity f he | Wages 29s, a week ; but they decline to reduce the hours | 0" but a thin pair of trousers and an old jacket. Bread 
attorneys applied for security for costs, on the of labour below fifty-eight hours a week. The operatives | W8 given to him here by some women, which he ate 
und that the plaintiffs resided beyond the juris- | /0'not had time oo droite upon the offer of the masters; | T@venously ; and Mrs, Brookes, a witness, said, in her 
iction of the Court. This was opposed on the] put, as it will, if adopted, introduce the system of work- | Opinion, he was not an idiot, for he had told her that his 
— that the proceedings had been stayed by the | ing and paying by the ‘hour, it is not unlikely to be| “aunty” (stepmother) would beat him if she knew he 
ormer order, and that therefore such application, refused by them. The difficulty with the bricklayers, | Teceived anything. Mrs. Parry and Mrs. Wall said they 
being in itself a proceeding, was i which has been pending since May last, and has ever | found the poor creature crouched up in a cupboard at the 
.d ell held that it ture and | Since prostrated the building trade of the district, has | top of the house, with his face to the wall, and saw his 
Baron Bramweli WAS PECINAED ANG | n1y jue: been removed by a reference of the dispute to | sister Ann strike him twice till he reeled again, and they 
irregular, and dismissed the summons, The various arbitration. found Mrs. Hards drunk down stairs. They tried to take 
comments which have been made by certain of our} “(4 PaywEnrs IN LIVERPOOL.—The councilof the | thé Dey away, but he ran frightened from his stepmother 
contemporaries upon this matter must be somewhat : r has adopted the fol- | der an archway ina dark cellar, He then had no shirt 
. r ri Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has adop' to his back n k: hi 4 
diverting to those acquainted with common law | jowing resolution :—“ That the system of payments of | neck were mace of wey on ~ _ “<= _— 
preeete ——— iow how rg the — large sums in bank-notes at present existing in Liver- res and bruises. we 

as to do with the main bearings of the case. e 
fact is that the order for the addresses of the 
plaintiffs, by some oversight, appears to have 
been irregular, if made strictly as reported—namely, 
with an indefinite sta: be mane until com- | while the temptations to fraud and robbery would be ae ks ee -_ ver! nae A al at 
pliance therewi words of the statute in| minimised by conforming to the latter usage; an: beaten. ‘The idiot’s own brother and sister teed to beat 
this respect (15 and 16 Vic, c. 76 cap. 7) are that | the council be recommended to seek an interview with | niin unmercifully. Miss Lawford had frequently heard 
the plaintiff shall, in case the Court or a Judge | the leading bankers and others interested, with a view to | screams and seen him beaten with f sticks, Dr. 

e pP Ws i ae] udge | the promotion of this change.” It was generally con-} Finoen wh ad mith h i 
ehall so order and direct, declare in writing within | sidered that an arrangement as to commission, which mono ho made a post-mortem examination, sald hehad 
@ time to be allowed by such Court or Judge the pro- | would be remunerative to the bankers, and which would | atrasions and” ee emaciated, bap stagich na 
fession, occupation, or quality and place of abode | be readily agreed to by merchants for the additional con- | \ vit. and shoulder Sinn and aeaiee OF et ie led 
of the plaintiff on pain of being guilty of a con- | venience and safety afforded by the cheque ayetens, might and right temple; inside the ieee tane'ote ue Gah 
tempt. In this case it is said that the plaintiffs ache deputation was appointed to wait upon the muscles were pale suid Ghia, and Guy stomaes wun omety. 

; : © believed death was si b tion of th 
reside in Jamaica, bat are to be brought over to THE BARONETCY OF TICHBORNE.—A correspondent | brain, caused by ex . en 0 each food. The 
England. When here, they will not be liable, bein ; ry Expos cold and absence of food. 

‘thin. a oy Deere) aoe: ri 2 ne of the Post says that it is a source of considerable satis- | jury returned a verdict that ‘Deceased died from con- 
within the jurisdiction, to give the security sought. | faction to those who have followed the intricate tale of the gestion of the brain by exposure to cold, and that he had 
It certainly appears scarcely reasonable that | paronetcy of Tichborne to have something definite at | been treated with great neglect, harshness, and cruelty by 

laintiff out of the jurisdiction should be allowed to | last to announce, and when that something is a positive | his mother-in-law, Mrs. Hards; his brother, Thomas 
ton his action tied up so as to enable him—sub- | confirmation of previously doubtful circumstances, in- | Hards; and his sister, Ann Hards.” Our correspondent 
sequently to the order for his address—to come to ee simon. pec oreo + sarod and bag kenrg aye the deceased child was heir to considerable property 
nd and thereby escape the demand for security, | {1° Peeasure 18 un reased + | in Hereford.—Pall Mail Gazette, 
eg pve i ; As n fixed for fursiekiog The baronet has et = —— PANTOMIMES IN MUSIC-HALLS,—At the Marlborough- 
: " Lady Doughty Tichborne, 8 can speak with | street Police Court, on Tuesday, Mr. Frederick Strange, 
these addresses, the difficulty could scarcely have | the greatest confidence, At the end of last week Sir | o¢ 4), »” 

4 A of the Alhambra Palace, Leicester-square, was summoned 
arisen, It therefore seems to us, that defendant's | Roger Charles Tichborne went over to Paris, and saw the | perore Mr, Tyrwhitt for unlawfaliy performing in that 
solicitors have been tripped on a practical point, | Lady Doughty aay ege: biog —, preacher estabiishment a stage-play called ‘* Where's the Police ?” 
and that the course to be adopted to rectify their po- | 814 acknowledg m es ner long: eps J Mr. George Frederick Leicester, for the prosecution, gave 

yt} for son, exhibiting, as was natural, the most profound 
ig id hi 
sition would be to apply to have the order amended, in- | CVidence as to the character of the piece. The curtain 
emotion, But it would seem that, though Sir Roger has in. rose upon a scene representing sho Clown, Pantaloon 

At the Westminster County Court, on Tuesday | creased so much in bulk, his health has not been improved Harlequin, and Columbine wee introduced The incidents 
last, Mr, Grattan Cooke, the well-known musician, | py his roving life. Soon after his arrival in Paris he was usually represented in the second part of Christmas pan- 
appeared as plaintiff in a euit against the firm of | taken ill, and up to the last tidings received by intimate | tomimes were then exhibited, dancing taking place at in- 

mer and Co, (limited), It appeared that the | friends he is still confined to his bed-chamber. The most | tervals, and music being played continous Sur Bonham 
, : + nee inent physicians of the French capital have been sum- , & play’ > SAF. 
late Mr. T, Cooke, father of the plaintiff, was the | °™ Donne, examiner of plays for the Lord Chamberlain, was 
Ps 4: Rien >| moned to attend upon him. The anxiety of Lady 
author of a work, entitled “Singing Exemplified,’| pichborne on his account is intense. Hardly can eres md gg: rodeo yey arrest 
. ‘ 
published by antbar der of ge hax’ ge Pre- | she be poovelied sen to leave ae petslte as — ‘The opening scenes and the Airestions for the 
decessors of the defendants. i e, during | ferer, but they remain toget! g «comic noanes were written es, sent ta to tums He 
some years and up to his decease, had been paid a| night discoursing upon the eee Yorn - the peek had not licensed any pantomime for the Alhambra; but 
sum of 38, 6d. upon every published copy of this ey —— Leg meray hey Nighy not Srove too | the piece represented there, he was of opinion, from the 
work, The number was ascertained by each copy aman foc the teay. fears, Bogle. who hee Laken | Previous witness's description, seemed very like those he 
being stamped by Mr. T. Cooke with an impression 
representing his autograph. On the decease of Mr. 
Cooke this stamp passed into the possession of his 
widow; and, after her death, in 1860, to Mr, 
Grattan Cooke, who from that time almost to the 
present received the customary payment for stamp- 


was inthe habit of licensing. He had not himself seen 
such a conspicuous part in the proceedings through-| the performance. Mr. Poland, for the defence, charac- 

ing the copies for publication, At length 150 were 

sent to him for stamping, and duly returned. But de- 


receded Sir Roger to Paris, and announced A ri 
that he would hg . Almost simultaneously another —— ine (praia bead — and ungenerous, and 
eentlemany inthe ieee f the cnt iHome | wh ates eo ane 
Alfred Dought; ‘ichborne—the minor—star ‘or the Fs z rh le 
same cugttale on had several interviews with her Lady- poe attr aa serge — Taine did or cola 
ship, to whom he gave the benefit of his counsel and ex- | opiect to, He maintained that the piece at the Alhambra 
perience, but it would appear without accomplishing the | . 4. not. a stage - play It involved no consesutive 
object of his journey. But, though Sir Roger Charles} train of ideas, and developed no story, It was 
fendants refused to pay the £26 5s. required, alleging | has returned, according to the acknowledgment of his} merely a crude series of practical jokes, and the 
that they had discovered that the copyright xpd mother, it would not be safe to assume for one moment } oniy Words uttered by the Clown were, “ Here we are 
in 1854, and that they had alread ad in error a sum | that he will be permitted to enter on the undisputed pos- | + morrow.” Mr. Tyrwhitt eaid he was called upon to 
in 100%, ani ey uly pi session of the family estates. To all present appearances, decid ti hich i li thi 
of about £236, which they in turn demanded of | ne will have to fight a stubborn foe in the law courts. © a. qaeeion which ‘waa nob quite so elippery as the 
; r . one he had previously decided. On the question of fact, 
Mr. Cooke, For the plaintiff it was urged by his] Already, it would seem, the hostile forces are arrayed, he was bound to decide that this was a pantomime, an 
counsel, Mr, Roger Gadsden, that he had nothing | and a long lawsuit may result. The solicitor for Sir | nothing else. If hisdecision was disapproved, the parties 
to do with the copyright, of which he knew not the j Roger Tichborne thus writes to the public journals :— | night appeal to the Sessions. It mattered very little, he 
existence, or commencement, or, save upon detend “So many vague statements having appeared in the | thought, that the opening scene was wanting. The com- 
ants’ statement, the date of expiry. done 
certain work for defendants, at a stated b pve and 
they had from time to time ordered and accepted 
such work and availed themselves of all advantages 
therefrom accruing. The defendants failed en- 
tirely to make out any case or argument in 
opposition to this view, and a judgment was given 
for plaintiff without his counsel being called upon 
to reply. 


* Li tati 
peal i poved be obeatinnue,onalng st dow | ccs rine hua be satel and ane pt 
upon the mercantile co s 

= amounts returned in the hands of merchants, brokers, him. Miss Newman had heard blows, and had heard him 


transf cry out frequently, “Oh, don’t, aunty, don’t!” Mr. 
i Neha sad cleelere aa eae op oemeny Williams says the boy kicked down the shop into the cellar. 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—W. HAMBER, Bishopagate- 
etreet, process server.—E, NIELD, Manchester, yarn agent.— 
WB. WIELDING and J. L, STRACHAN, Preston, cotion- 
spinners, 


BANKRUPTS.—H, SLEIGH, Commercial-road East, cheese- 
monger.—S. DYNE, South Norwood, carpenter.—J OOTTON 
and «., WOUTTON, Hilgay, farmers,—C, MATTH&WS, Hitchin, 
chemist.—W, GANNAWAY, Southampton, licensed victualler.— 
J. W chush, Commercial-rond fast, builder.—J. ‘T. 8. WEBBER, 
Weat Cowes, suctioueer,—J, DAG LIsH, Finsbury, furniture-dealer, 
D SIMPSON, Bermondsvy, plumber,—W. TiSSINGTON, Islington, 
tervant.—G. EK. KAYE, Isitngton, attorney-at-law.—H, PALMER, 
Abingdon, innkeeper, —'T, P. ATKLNSON. mpton-roud, ironmon- 
ger. —.P. SPSNCBE. Al te-etreet, book binder. —W. C, HATT, 
Jamberwell.—M, B. SULOMONS, Piccadilly, commission mer- 
chant.—J. C. FCULLARD, Rochester, licensed viccualler.—K. A. 
LONDON, Fulham.—B, ABBOTT, jun., Eémo: baydealer.—J. 
CLAYTON, jun., Strand, newspaper ageat.—J. SKul, smith- 
fleid, ee Te patone.--2, DOLLING, Exgware-rosd, 
bookselior.—B, FLETUHAR, D.lston, master mariner.—J. G. 
MOODY, Manchester-square, draper’s as isiaut,—J. F. MATHEWS, 
Folens builder.—C, SIBLEY, Barnsbury, cabdriver.—W. Kh. 
NAISH, Tottenham-court-road, house decorator.—N. PHILLIPS, 
Pentonvith merchant, —- J, C, WRIST, Nutfield, baker, — 
T. ANDREWS, Upper Ken: ‘ton-lane, buoumaker,—S, VOADEN, 
Charlton, beershop-keeper.—T. WILSON, Westbromwich, coach- 
spring manufacturer,—J. FISHER, Westbromwich, gas-tube 
manufacturer.—T, BEARDMORE, Longton, earthenware manu- 
facturer.—P, SHARPE, Herefo! builder.—W. ROBERTS, Bir- 
mingbem, butcher.—W. WHIT! Spalding, coach-bullder.—J, 
SHEPHERD, Lenton.—F, Kk. CRUTIWELL, Limpiey Stoke, 
attorney.—8. CONGDON, Plymouth, printer.—J, NAV EY, Potter- 
newton, nurseryman.—W. Ros, ‘Thi pos W. WYNNE, 

ty 


press with reference to Sir Roger Tichborne, I think it | bination of Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, and Pantaloon 
right to inform you that I accompanied him and another | }.came a patitéentme from theearliest times. The Actof 
gentleman to Paris on the 10th inst., where his mother, George IL. included pantomimes. He decided that this | Liverpool, commision agente 't. CALD Jem, Lichen 
the Doweger Lady James Doughty Tichborne, instantly | was a pantomime, and, as he could not eee that it was | bookkeoper.—W. ROBINSON, Weatherby, merchant J’ K- KLXON, 
recognised and acknowledged Sir Roger as her son, and | anything else, he must put the penalty of £20 on the | Wellingborough, brickmaker—S, H.' TURNER, Bzremont.— 
has spent the last ten days with him, J only returned } aefendant, Mr. Poland said he should appeal. A second | 2: CARTWRIGHT, Manchester.—J. HAMER, jun., Barrow-in- 
yesterday evening, and have brought with me the neces- | caso against Mr. Strange was allowed to stand over until | Uness:_@m Bee Bd rn beggar es Frege ye 
sary declarations of Sir Roger's identity, taken at the the appeal has been heard ; and acase against the London Nor wich, inter.—J. H.C. KENNEY. Waanana " dovk.—J, a 
British Embassy, in his presence and that of her Ladysbip | pavijion was postponed for a week. UTTLEY, Manchester, commision agont.—J. DALLENGEK, 
and the two most distinguished English physicians in M P ar4 s "$0 Woodbridge, acc mutant.—W, WLILLEY, sStavhope, coutractwor.— 
Paris. Acting under the advice of counsel, Sir Roger [ORE POLICE Poop RD Wadeundey' = one baeemoond 3, W. FERGUSON, Manchester, linen yarn, axon. J. DUNN, 
will now take the requisite steps to obtain possession of yerrery ee poco - vernon ae shen, Crowan, grocer.—J. SYKES, Tadcaster.—G, TAYLOR, Wellington, 
” Lam . , 
his esta and William Cox, foremen in the employment of Mr, 


een pr ei T. TRIGG, Bristol, saddier.—Aa. THOMAS, 
twl, milkman.—T, SP&NCE, Kingston-upon-Hull, labourer.— 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC IDEA OF TOLERATION.—The | Webster, contractor for the South Thames Embankment, Bee Seren eee g i er tea hai 
new Roman Catholic journal, the Westminster Gazette, | were charged with assaulting police-constables Barrett, | 8G: ALLEN, Sheffield, hosier.—E. SPEED, Oldham, lathrender, 
in a late number, has the following noteworthy remarks | 67 L, and Pratt, 389 P. Constable Barrett swore that on | 8. JOHNSON, Cormdon, iunkeeper,—T. CHURCHWARD, Tor- 
upon a subject which Archbishop Manning's speech at | Monday evening last he was told he was wanted at a | Juay: Se ee hans Sunt — 7, COUN, 
Birmingham has brought for the time into prominence. | certain public-house, that he and Constable Pratt went | NUTTO CI Crenee etineet.—J. MEGSON, Karlspeaton.—J. 
It says—‘ In countries unfortunately no longer exclusively | there, and that he no sooner put his head inside the | butcher.—A. ECKMART, Horsham, watchmsker.—T,’ HYETT: 
Christian, religious, or rather irreligious, liberty must | public-house than he was violently assaulted by | Bast Dean, innkeeper.—J. MOTTRAM, Keciesfield, quarry owner. 
run riot, since it would be manifestly unwise or inexpe- | the accused. His brother constable corroborated his | , S0OTCH SEQUESTRATIONS —W. FORBES, Whiteford, cattle- 
dient to punish religious error, or unjust as affecting such | statement. The landlady of the house, on the other | ‘#l¢r—i. THORNTON, Edinburgh, civil engineer, 
as are wholly ignorant that they are guilty of heresy, | hand, and her servant and three other witnesses, swore 
But fortunately in Rome a state exists where the civil | that the two policemen were drinking at the bar with 
law subserves, as we last week it ought to do, | three other men for at least ten minutes before Sharp 
the purposes of the Divine Will, and where, in/ and Cox entered, and that the fight which took place was 
consequence, the liberty to offend God and to scandalise| the result of a challenge given by iolice-conetable 
Christians by introducing false worship is accorded to} Barrett. The constables denied the truth of the testi- 
none. A Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, however, is | mony given by the landl: of the public-house and the 
not of our opinion, and feels exceedingly vexed in spirit | four other witneases, and the magistrate decided on send- 
that he is not allowed to assert in a Christian State | ing the case to the sessions. . 
and proclaim from the centre of Christendom itself, -———— 
in the teeth of divine and human law, the abominable | —— 
error that man has a right to teach false doctrine and 
to practice what false worships he chooses, But since 
Pius IX. won't tolerate in favour of a score or so of Scotch 
Presbyterians a breach of Divine and human laws, 
the Times takes up its cudgels in behalf of the Rev. 
James Lewis. It is exceedingly wrath that the poor been 248 to 250 
Romans, when sorely tempted, should not at least have | "indian Securities have moved off slowly. India Stock, 213 to 215 
& convenient opportunity at hand of committing the sin | nitto, Five per Cents, 106f to 167 ; Rupee Paper, 101 to 102, an 
of heresy ; in somewhat the same fashion Fagin, we | 106 to 107; India Bonds, 25s, to 3s, > 
suppose, could he have written a leader in the Times, | The supply of money in the goneral Discount Market ie very larg, 
would have given vent to his indignation that the | The demand for scoot cgmramerelal bille sn Om Betive, at the 
jewellers at night put shutters on their windows and 


POLICE. 

A COUPLE OF “CAT-WITTED” ONES.—Mr. John 
Adolphus Philpott was charged before Mr. Arnold, at 
Westminster, with assaulting and wounding. Com- 
plainant said that, between ten and eleven o'clock on 

_ the previous night, he wasnear St. Peter’s Church, Eaton- 
Square, when he heard the cries of a cat and saw defend- 
ant’s bull-terrier worrying it. Defendant and his wife 
were near ; and the former having, in —_ to hisinquiry, 
said it was his dog, complainant told him to take it off, 
The defendant replied it was no use; he could not leave 
his wife. Compiainant offered to take care of the lady 
for him while he went to the dog, but he refused. Com- 
plainant then made two thrusts at the dog with his 
umbrella, and the left the cat, which he believed 
shortly afterwards died. Complainant then inquired 
defendant’s name, which he gave, and he then told de- 
fendent that this was a fit case to be brought before the 
Animals’ Friend Society. Some words then followed, in 
the course of which complainant said, in allusion to the 
lady, ‘If she is your wife,” upon which defendant 
pushed up against him. Complainant then raised his 
umbrella, but before he could get it up te defend himself, 
defendant struck him a blow on the head with the thick 
end of a stick which he carried, and wounded him. He 
feli insensible from the blow. 

Defendant said he much regretted what had occurred. 
He had nothing to do with his dog worrying a cat, and 
was not aware of it until accosted by complainant. It 
was such a night as but few bad ever seen, the pavement 
being a sheet of glass, and he was afraid to leave his wife, 
who was in a very nervous and delicate condition. He 
felt hurt at the imputation conveyed in the words “ If 
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BANKRUPTS.—J. ALLEN, Canterbury, tailo.—R, E. F, 
CRAUFURD, Brompton, Major Royal Artillery.—T. DLENY, 
Clerkenwell, carpenter—A. KVANS, Camden Town, contractor. 
J GREER, Hampitend-road —R. HUDOFSKY, Camden 
Town, lithographer.—¥, WIGHTON, Haymarket, baker.—J. 
DOGGETT, stratford —T, CROUCH, singin, on proprietor. 
J, GRAHAM, Beaulion, i agent.—W. NEWSOM, Stepney, 
coachman.—W, W. REDGRAV#, South’ Hackney, builder, — 
J, MADDIGAN, New Kent-road, and butter salesman, —S. 
MUNNLINGS, Lowestoft, master m: ¢.—H. BAYLISS, Ludgate- 
bill, shirtmaker,—A. J, CAVE, Clerkenwell, sign and glass writer, 
H. ‘WIL Sovthampton, furniture-desier, —W. N. WAT I's, 
Putney.—W. BYFORD, Gray's-inn-road.—H. BRUWN, Alders- 

treet, ver.—ML. ISRARL, Spitaliields, truiterer.—A. R, 

ICHAR. ww, draper.—H. KAY, Paddington, coal merchent. 
W, HILL, a shipowner.—G@, B, MI’CHISON, Pad- 
dington.—W. C. DAY, Rotherhithe, plumber,—G. J. FRUST, Cot- 
chester, mercer.—W, BUNKER, Newport, Devonshire, accountant. 
H. B. B, ALLEN, New Kent-road, starch merchant —R. P ALLL- 
POT, jan., and R. A, HO”KINS, Aldermanbury, importers. —H, 
WALKER, Hoxton, wire-worker—W. B. BARNARD, Poplar, 
house decorator.—J. REVILLE Walworth, baker.—E SHKB* 
WOOD, Kensal-green, clothier.— J. HEAD, Hast Grinstead, butcher, 
T. 8. NAYLER, Wedoesbury, coal merchant,—J. HAWKINS, 
Stafford, joiner,—J. MORGAN, Nesth, buiider.—W. W, FYFE, 
Dorchester, nter.—J, THOMPSON, Halifax, woceyen 4. 
STEPHENSON, Whitby, solicitor.—J. CLARKSON ead W.CLARK « 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

THE traneactions in all National Stocks this week have beon 
very moderate, at currencies, owing, chiefly, to severai 
parcels of gold having been withdrawn irom the Bank of England 
‘or transmission to Paria, Conrols, for Money, have marked 
904 §; Ditto, for Account 28 a Reduced and New Three per 
Cents, 894 9 ; Exchequer Bills, 10s. to 14s. prem, Bank stock fas 


she is your wife,” after he had declared she was, and had | thus took away from such as were unwillingly honest Fare Se! ce ees a manufacturers.- J. T. HALL, Sheftiele, 
= tatingly ‘given is omens bm — + and was/| « tempting copertentiy r* pata Pekan | store. Three Wontha! cove ee * “ jee snSasunt ae WORKMAN Liverpool, om x 4 
more provo! com) an’ og him ; brings mnths’ se i a « . L. BROWN, Liverpoo! erchant. — STOREY, > 

ee | re s Ss eae Aged ey ow one a eae Sie Menta: isc eae ae 4 dork DAVISON, Mimesmatahy baker.—J. P-CKERING. 


scoundrel, by a which he told complainant if he repeated 
it he would knock him down. Complainant then made a 
thrust at him with his umbrella, when he (defendant) 
struck him on the head with the thin end of his stick, 
which was very light, and, owing to the dan us state 


relief the unworldliness of the Papacy, and its steadfast . ” 

adherence to the doctrine peculiar to Christianity, that pigant for short perioda have bean freely offered in the Stock 
ublic heresy is @ m ence to be punished law. 

= long a3 the scandal of a false worship in a Obviotions en ee ee SS new eeian oak bas 

country is not obtruded on public notice, it may haply| The Crown sgents for the Colonies have disposed of £65,500 in 


Wakefield, juiner.— R. K, SCHOFIELD, Hulme, brewer.—R. and 
W. B. VALLANCE, Sheffield, engineer's toolmaker.—T. BERKIS, 
Keading, timekeeper.—B. COLLING WOUD, Southwick, grocer. — 
H. HOUGES, Nottingham, fellim .—C. TOMKIN 30N, Naut- 
wich, coal retailer.—K. BROWN, Luton, farmer —S TAYLUK, 
Rotherfield, grocer.—C. LORD, Rochdale.—R. ETH®RINGION, 


of the pavement, he fell, but nut from the of the | escape the arm of the law; but, from the moment the | Debentures. ; ~ 
ke . q Ch .—J. HILL, Beltou, beerhouse-keeper,—J. SAMUEL, Liver- 
blow. practice of such a fulse worship adds, wereit only through | i" ailves te steady. oh by he Yeibet ft pact pool outer." DEARDEN, Oldham, cote-n-mili overlooks 


. BUCKLE, Leeds, —J, MIPCHELL, Newcastle-apon-Tyne, 
butcher.—W. DLXON, West Torriogton, iabourer.—W. CHITTEN, 
jun. , Coventry, watch manufacturer,—T, TURNBULL, Darlington, 
hairdresser. —J. BROWN, Coreaiey, provision-dealer,—E, GREGG, 
Sunderlaud, beerhouse-k .—W. SINGLETON, East Knoyle, 
tailor.—T. K. PARKER, Mongeham, publican.—J i, TAKRY, 
Bast Dereham, beer retailer.—C. C. MOOKS. Harwich, butoner. 
G@. MESSITER, Sutton Benger, ¢rocer.—G. DYSON, Leeds boot- 
maker, —W. G. WILLIAMS, Hereford, confectione- RC. 
CLLF'TON, Mauchester, mining share broker, 

. SOCUTCH SEQUESTRATION. — A, M'PHERSON, Inverness, 
jeweller, 


Complainant denied that he had used the word “ scoun- 
drel,” and thought he might have mistaken that for 
“ scandalous,” which he certainly vsed. 

Mr, Stockdale, of Stafford-place, an officer in the Court 
of enemas fi grt evidence which did not alter the general 
complexion of the case. 

Mr. Arnold observed that the affair was much to be 
regrotted, and there appeared to have been some excite- 
ment on both sides. Defendant was to blame in not 
calling the dog off the cat when he found it had attacked 


the indiecreet and offensive conduct of a single Scotch | passive Stock, however, is somewhat flemer ; but in other res; 
terian of note, a public scandal to ite moral | the tendency of prices is downwards Brazilian Four-and-a- Half 
guilt, then itis the bounden duty of a Christian State Cents have realised ; Ditto Five per Cents, 1965, 72); 
to put down such an evil. But the suppression of the | Basses ig li gtmay Oh i — , = Wd Conte, B teh 
Se.tch Presbyterian worship in the city of Rome— Pee Gens, 1865, 73) Ditto, 186i, 54h; Mectoas Ynres 
like the pncossstul yentestion, ee in the Morters Couts, 179 ; Ditto, 1864, ould Pererien Five por Gants, 1865, 6 
case (which should never ergo’ to a Christian | Portuguese Three 0 3, Renna ve ta, Sez, 
Sina’ in spite of the entreaties, and threats, and oh; Die, ert p Suapish Earsive, Wa Duto, cevttoaten, Maj i 
violent abuse of anti-Christian Governments and un- | 2orki*h Six por Coats, Did, 78; Ditto, roth; +. » Five pe 


: »l ; Dito Four Cents, zuela Six 
believing politicians, is a singular testimony to the Sane, tse iy _ = 
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eg EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
Sis., for Stamping 2 Geebourass “Sima 


Anyone can use them.—25, 
OOK-PLATES re Egas & with Arms and 
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1. 6a. No charge 
if an order 


QUIRE oF PAPER, 3 


ETON’S VISITING-CARDS. 


engraved and 50 superfine Cards printed for 
ere Pied. —‘ait Oranbourn-atress, W.C. 


Linen with 


Cyoarors ropa en et MARKING 
nttial Plate, 


fot Sanioker 
tn hers of tmtin’s-lane), W.C. 


D LSWATER 
See CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, 


L oR 
ig On Tuesday, the 2%th inst, (One Shilling), No. 86, 
eer CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 


yannvsny. 2 tall ieniee With a by M. Ellen 
a vas LA 
Be eA a pe eng hen 
xxx ‘VITl.—How to ctor ofa W 
Zhe ut Mere Cadet in the Austrian Service, 
aA Wein, a French Country House, Parti, (With an Ilustrs- 


Last.-- 
"SMITH, BLDER, and Co., 5, 


Eighth Edition, 13th thousand, price 9s, 64, ; post-free 32 stamps, 
UNT ON THE SKIN: a Guide to the 
‘Treatenent of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Melle with 
By T. HUNT, F.R.C.8, eevee: to the 
Diseases of the Skin, 17, Duke-et., 
transferred 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three: 
year’ System of Hire to Purshace to all parts be 


RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
SYNOPSIS OF THE HYORIAN Of MORISONIAN SYSTEM 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


now being 
1 beantiful collection of richly-coloured Btriped 
ois com Rrieiy snitable for Young Ladies, 2 frm 


ag of Design and Colourings, pe elt 
found Dros specially suitable for Hvening ‘ear and the 
cerning Boring Costume, at from 3} gs. to 4}gs, the extra 
pa 
Colours for Kvening Wear, the whche of which will be found 


A VAST COLLECTION OF BICH 


OLD and SILVER TARLATANS, 
An infinite variety of Stars, Bpots, Stri mug 
Figures, embracing eve! novell: of desi 
upon Black, White, and G 
Patterns free,-PETER KOBLNSON, 103 to 108, ” 


~~ ALL WINTER DRESSES AT REDUCED PRICES. 


ASTILIAN and MEXICAN OLOTHS. 

Several hundred Pieces of these very useful Fabrica 

sold from 10s, 6d. to 18s, 6d, Full Dress, 

ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 
ALL WINTER DRESSES AT REDUCED PRICES, 


RENCH MERINOES and _ LINSEYS, 
1000 Pieces of these turtle? Fabrios om Colours), 
from 12s, 9d. to 25a, the Full 
Patterns free. PETER ROBINSON Oxford-street, W. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
EAL FUR PALETOTS, 
Real Astrakan Paletots. 
entire remaining Stock of the above beautiful and fashion- 


able Jackets and Paletots will be sold at very reduced prices ; man: 
Sahel be nied : 


PETER ROBINSON, id to 108 oe 108, Oxseabniaeet. 
‘The Dlustrated Manual of Present Fashions gratis and poat-free, 
AMILY MOUBNING, 
wie me cad technol te Che thesk eiessabend epynoved tents, 


may be obtained at 
Mt rETEn SOBER 
Goods are sent 


tree of charge, for salection, fo, all £5, porte of 
Eogland with dressmaker, if desired) w tetge g Ceres! 
= : Patterns’ are sents with Book Illustrations, to 7] 
General Warehouse, 
The largest Mot ST Lea in Barope, 
PETER /BINSON’S, 


HE BEST | BLAOK SILES 


oe ie ped re 
i 
to 262, 


THE NEW 
|S Sable ere FABRICS in BLAOK, 


Brootiy eltke on both sides.— Patterns free. 
BR ROBINSON'S FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 962, Regent-street. 


NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED 


MPERIAL UNSPOTTING CRAPE 
is to be obtained at PETER ROBINEON'S 
Family Mourning Warehouse, of 


mand EWELL | and © CO, have for Sale the Stock. of 


or oats lie 
Bo Sn nt rane, man 
OIRES AMTIQGUES 


have the !arest and ect cee ano ealfiolas Moires ee 
in White, Black, and ail the New Colours, ga. the Full Dross, 
Biss. Anal she New Colours bg, hey 


rus- -CLASS }_ CARPETS. Lowest Prices. 


forwarded tavethe free, 
Pa VENABLES and SONS, London, 
JUBST-CLARS SILKS, Lowest Prices, 


bg ot tr ready - ne oes Baby > Linen, &c. 
[ABLES and SONA, London, B. 


FATSST-CLAES 1B DRAPERY. Lowest Prices, 
Charity B! mone 68 by 50 inches, 
, for 4a, 9d, 


ir on receipt 
A sample Par ENABLES and SONS London, I 


TRST-CLASS MOURNING, L Lowest Prices, 


the Vingdom, 
SONS, London, E. 


ee BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 


wR aod 50 
7. VENABLE and SONS, 
103, 104, 108, Whitechapel; and 4, 6, 8, Commercial-st., London, 


LACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 


ELLIS EVANS and CO.’S GREAT SALE OF BLACK 
Le eebengey the 8th inst., and 


mave, BS 


T. 


nd Drap 
Pee Gil, ba. 11d., and 6s, 9d. These Sil 
than any yet ever offered in Engiand, and worthy of 


Likewise, 30 Pieces of Striped Poplina, aj 8a, 11d. the Dress of 
1S et ee Scone trees Pisce ot Scotch Winsey, 32 in, 


Patterns 
Eilia Evans and Go,, 102, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


ECURITY AGAINST LOSS and MISTAKE. 
Mark your Ss vated with BOND'S PRRMANENT MARKING 


b pggg ne * 4 
rr fle Ay mar! rapbersls ePrice i, pet 
vote botila~Prmared cay. bk BON 0, Bis ope 
yin ees 


ELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


| aie PRIZe B MEDAL P PARRY INH CANDLES (he oc Any a 


is, 8d. per lb, To be had of all Dealers 


UNN’S REFINED PURE COLZA OIL, 
4s, 64, pl times) i euehatiealiy wesaeeees =~ BUN and ond 
Delivered free cig! hem 


brilliancy 
©o., ‘Tt, Cannon etrest, City. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 
oa COD-LIVER OIL, 


CONSUMPTION ‘CHonic © BRONO CHIT! COUGHS, 
AND DE! BILITY oF ADULTS Nb CHILDREN. 
Pronoanced by the highest medical aathorities to be 

sous Sut inept ura epi i 
; 
the 

80LE RCRMONER porin 

ANSAR, HARFOBRD, and CO, 


Bice a and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Drowsiness, 
are 


ou SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S, 
vba ful Drees, Eoseked, bey Striped, one bey rea 


Lgaoy tye 


268. 
gr Fall Drew, Fink Sky, Lavender, a White Silks. 
198, Regent street, 


LACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 
BAKER and CRISPS Noted, Rich, Bright, Wide, and 
durable Black Silks, from 1'to 3gs, Patterns free. 


EST BLACK SILKS, Yard Wide. 
Wear guaranteed, The very best made, from 10a, 6d, to 


14s, 64, 
Per KEE and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


NOTICE. 


AKER and CRISP’S NEW SPRING 
CAMBRICS, BRILLIANTS, &c., now ready, 
Patterns free, —198, Regen tratzeet, 


VENING DRESSES! EVENING 
pe yeas of Light 


DRESSES Textures for Evening 
‘Wear, from 3a, 11d. Full Di 
Patterns free:—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


REAT SALE of GLOVES.—The New 


Duchess Glove, 2. 64., any size or colour, The Noted Alpine 
jy a The sey Danish e, Ma. Free for 2 extra stamps. 
and CRISP, 196, Regent-strest, 


I AST YEAR'S MUSLINS, BARRGES, 
Grenadines, Balzarines, Mohairs, 
and other Li ht Fabrics, at Halt the original Cost 
Patterns free.—BAKER ard CRISP, 198, Regent-atreet. 
AST YEAR'S SILKS, 
One Shilling per yard under regular prices. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


WELVE FOR ONE SHILLING. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAre N every Shade of Colour. 
Poat-free for lr, 34 
BAKER and CRISP, 196, t- street, 


HE NEW PRINOESS BANDEAU or 
Bg pe ry ea 
the New |Necklet, 9.—BAKEE and CRISP, 198, Regent-strect 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING at 
Ree Cie Grenadines, Poplina, ée., 
nt-strest, 
1500.2 


Nac tod 


DOZEN SOILED OCAMBRIC 
Sepak cate a 


Veg -frea, 
BAKER and CBISP, 198, Regent-street. 
mre LADIES MAKING THEIR WINTER 
PURCHASES, 
JAMES SPENCE and Co. 
invite attention to their NEW STOCK of Win‘ 


A choloe variety of Winter Silks Blacks, 
A large lot of Black Ground Sik Goloured Stipes, 


gz 
* 
e 
i 


76,3 77, ar pa tn 


B  ™ seisoran 8 IL K & 
varying fom £4 red te, 6d. worcd Vow for 14 yard, 


HARVBY and SON, 69, 
INTER SILKS.—A Aspecial Set of Patterns 


sie, Ba ak Sita Oe a NAS 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-bill, 
LANEETS AND OT ides 
for Home and Charitable t 
Real Welsh Flannel, vale pee yar 
JOMN HARVEY and'SOM, 09, Luggate-hil 


STOCKTAKING, 1867. 


SIMPSON and CO,, having com- 


a pleted their arnual Blocktak ing, are now enabied to offer 
many Soperements OT Bee peeps eommeay Soreet. 
able and, in addition, have purc! for cash, at & large discoun' 


fre of s Ladies’ Outfitting and Baby Linen 


he ENTIRE STOCK 
Wathen mee to £1 eect 


T. Si en 
bit) m an 
“8, 42, pesdenes and 83, Varringdon-strest, 


HOM SON'S CORSET, 
The “ GLOVE-FITTING,” on Feb, 10. 


\HOMSON'S. INOLINES 


City. 


CRINOLINES. 
NEW STYLES, on Feb, 10, — pee 
F, THOMAS and CO,'S New Patent 


e SEWING-MACHINES, work alike upon both 
aides, £5 ta~1 and 2, Cheapeldes nd Oxiord-street, 


LEXANDER’S _ENITTING- COTTON is 


marvellous), the quality is superior. Ail 
Enisiers shoald try it, fap ay plewee. “Saha 
Haberdashers, 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Delicious BEV ALENT. 
sire tise eel 
— Rae Say July 21, mae 
has to 

ay comes 
street, London, In ting, at la 1bd. 5 mn "fat Go Rony Raga 
241b,, 408, Sold by ali Grocers and Cheminta,’ 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 


EAVE’S FARINACEOUS FOOD has for 
tanketa, Hnaal, Lota, Ure aba Saher cmsnat trodtoal som 
aga highly nutritious and jicated 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
Have it ic your houses, for it is the eafe antidote in 


‘evers, Sicknesa,— 
Bly spit, and the only Make, H, Lamplough, 113, 


JAN. 26, 1967 
ABDN EB BS8' LAM P8, 
GARD) CHAND. BB. 
GARDNE DINNEB SERVICES. 
@ARDNERS' D) ING-ROOM 
@ NERS’ TABLE Ce 
(ABeaene. 458 and 454, STRAND, 
Your Doors from 
Uastrated Ostalogrues 
LACKS’ FENDERS and FIREIRONS, 
E ow Design ways on Show, 
Bleck fenders, Moe toate 
ope ernetreec 
Drawing-room Ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s, 
Ferogees Conk-hemes, 66, 00: be 20s. 
the set of six, 18s. 
Ne ee ee or nent 
———— 
OMESTIO NGEBY.— 
FENDERS, res FIMMIRONS, ie marten Viggen Pie or =f 
fen SIMMONDS and BOM, Ti'ead 
PD REAKFAST—EPPS'S COOOA 
(more commonly called Epps’s Cocca, a6 
and introduced by Jas. Eppa, Homenopathie 


Scalia ib apenas Saya eee 


(POCOLAT-MENIER, for Breakfast, 


(j HOCOLAT-MENIEB, for Eating. 


HOCOLAT-MENIER, Pure, wholesome, 
and delicious, Consumption exoseds 6,000,000 1b, 


ENIER’S FRENOH CHOCOLATE 
Warehouse, 38, Honrietta-st, Strand, London. Sold everywhere, 
ete CHOCOLATE CREAMS 
on eine dslicious 
in public favour, 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES: 
The above Ales are now moe Lenn: WAKE SODD ed 
Rm | FINDLA eyes and 


and in Cask, 
DUBLIN 


Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 


00., aL thelr New Lonéon 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKEY, 
irish 


, wi 
ve hala in, ow es, ead, at te rvtall houses 
3 — towns England ; 

red’ veal, pink abel, and ‘branded cork, Kinaban' LL What 
Brower and POLS ON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 

Children’s Diet, 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS, 


Ton 


at 20, Hatton-garden. 


Chemists 
for ** Rowlanas’" articles, 


IMMEL'S NEW PRRFUMED 

A —Animated Flowers Mediaeval 

Fecoeial, OU iy pont See 6 semnae, 9 ie ee 
£16, ‘on application, 

“A 5, Derand; 138, agent oteest ; and’ 24, Cornhill, 


ONEY-AND-KISSES, PIESSE and 


fe Mixture, and ‘Tbe Hlenst's Content, 6d. scch yx tn 
three in « pretty case, 7a, of Flowers, 2, New 88 


~ PURVEYORS TO H.RH, THR PRINCESS OF WALEL 


GLEXE IBLD PATENT S8TABROH, 
USIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


OUNG’S HARD PABAFFIN CANDLES, 
oo yo roe rhe at sold a in 34., it ina in every 


fal, 


OUNG'S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL.—To 
prevent a by explosion of oil-lamps, ask 


Y ‘s Paraffin aaranteed perf: 5 accident 
during“ years’ trial, Bold every whese. i, ee Paraffin 
Light Mineral Ol] Company (Limited), 19, Bucklersbury, 
Oo D-L if VERB or tL 
MOLLER’S ruses NORWEGIAN, 
1862,—International Brhibicion: Medal. 
1855,—Gold Medal. » Only Medal. 
1986,— First Prize, Great Ex! at Stockholm, 
1866,—Stiver Medal, International Exhibition et Boulogne. 
Invaluabie f Consumption, Bronchitis, Serofula. 
“ Purest we have p over inet with.” Lancet, ~ 
Bold all Chewaca, in Capenled Bottles, at 2a, Sd. per Half Pi ‘ 


‘Newberry and Sons, 45, Se Paul's-church 


EAK DIGESTION.—Universal eet gLOnULe 


MORSONS’ PEPSINE W ~" LOZEN' 
in bottles and boxes. from from san Mane ° 
Chemista, 31, 38, and 124, Southampton-row, 


timely 
E'S HEAL-ALL. 

Prepared and Farringdon-road, ; 

and may be ey ‘cnet. Tt is alao most 


EATING’S COUGH { LOZENGES, which 


mre Gaile secompmmenied ‘Testimonials from 
pape itty (fe 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.— No 


1S i 
Price 1s, 14d. and %, 8d. per box, of all Druggista, 


OLLEY’S EALLIPLOKAMON. — This 
con! aver 
Corence pet gt 


— 


